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AMARANTH’S MYSTERY. 


By ANNABEL GRAY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘MARGARET DUNBAR,’ ‘ WAIT AND WIN,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE THORN IN THE FLESH. 


Wuat deep and endless attraction 
in these capricious waters of the 
ocean, spite of all the wreck and 
ruin they hold! waves reflecting 
warm pulsating life, glistening with 
opal and emerald tints, and at 
night aflame with phosphorescent 
brilliancy, with nothing of the 
serenity of earth on their breast. 
Cruel waves, that forget mourners’ 
tears, and disdain all entreaty; 
ungrateful as human love that lures, 
engulfs, and slays. 

The girl who watched by the 
sea this morning dipped her hands 
in the surf, moistening her hot lips 
at intervals, as though her restless- 
ness were calmed by contact with 
the soft green waters that rippled 
at her feet, and which seemed at 
times as if inclined to take com- 
passion on her, and devour the 
frame that was a travesty on what 
was beautiful in human form, drain 
all the life from her veins, and with 
sweet low melodies rock her to 
rest, even as it pities the wounded 
bird that the wind blows to de- 
struction, till it cares naught for 
the misty shore, the warm nest, the 
dim distance. 

Amaranth had watched the waves 
just two hours, for the sea was her 
delight ; she loved it like Virgil 
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and Lord Byron. It seemed to 
hold her present and future, and 
she could imagine no life in 
which it would be absent from her 
view. She longed to-day to take 
the little boat some fishermen had 
left unmoored on the beach, and 
drift away with the sea-gulls to- 
wards the rocks and towering 
headland in the fragrant freshen- 
ing breeze. 

For Amaranth belonged to the 
army of martyrs. She was de- 
formed and delicate. The only 
beautiful gift about her was her 
mind ; but that being invisible no 
one particularly troubled about its 
development ; for all the wealth of 
India and all the accomplishments 
of modern young-ladyhood would 
never make her eligible or chic. 
Not a pleasant destiny surely, nor 
one to be particularly grateful over, 
all things considered. So she 
loved the sea because it never 
thought her body ugly or uninter- 
esting : there was no mockery in 
its murmurs. She would often 
throw herself down by the waves, 
and talk to them, as if they under- 
stood how terrible it was to be dif- 
ferent from others, while she never 
envied ¢heir sparkling loveliness 
and odorous pellucid depths. Can 
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we love where we envy? Impos- 
sible. There was not a girl in all 
Selwood that Amaranth did not 
dread—every lot seemed so much 
brighter than hers ; and the thought 
made her brain throb, and the 
small white hands contract like 
those ofa slave’s goaded to mutiny. 
But the rank and file of the army 
of martyrs must have no paroxysms 
that are not mute and well-bred, 
or shrill voices remonstrate and re- 
proach (with of course the very best 
intentions), and a seraphic family 
chorus remind the offender of the 
blessings he or she is in receipt of, 
and the wickedness of moral spleen 
and discontent. 

She was too young to be apa- 
thetic, too thoughtful not to be 
keenly alive to her physical mis- 
fortune, which already she looked 
upon in the light of a degradation, 
and wondered whether people 
really thought she was bewitched, 
or had an ‘evil eye.’ Every glance 
directed towards her was at times 
a torture, for her mental organisa- 
tion was rich and splendid, her 
imagination vivid and _ highly - 
wrought ; so that she could have 
relished pleasure with all the 
keenness of a voluptuary. Per- 
haps her nerves were too delicately 
constituted for perfect repose, and 
this only added to her daily tor- 
ments. Her enthusiasm and im- 
pulsiveness had constantly to be 
chidden and repressed, while she 
thirsted for enjoyment, considera- 
tion, and regard—feverish thirst 
that consumed her bodily strength, 
and left her mind exposed to that 
endless pain which seemed indeed 
her element. 

And to-day she sang to herself, 
as was her wont when by the sea: 
it seemed a sort of offering to the 
dear waves—as if her ceaseless 
adoration of them must find vent 
in song—even as lovers sing be- 
neath their lady-loves’ windows in 
homage and affection. There was 
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no human sympathy for Amaranth 
in the world; but there was mourn- 
ful sweetness in the clear young 
tones, fresh with a pearly resonance 
in their crystal purity, in harmony 
with Nature, and that seemed -to 
float to the sky or rest on the moun- 
tains with indescribable aerial force ; 
tones as difficult to define as a per- 
fume. 

‘I am young and extremely 
afflicted,’ said Amaranth gravely, 

‘and even / am vain enough 
to bring a hand-mirror out on the 
beach to see whether I’m getting 
wrinkles ; we never ought to laugh 
too much, they say, or else our 
eyes take the crows’-feet before 
their time.’ 

She was silent ; then she conti- 
nued, talking to herself and the sea 
at intervals : 

‘ Now if Nancy feared wrinkles, 
that would be quite another thing ; 
she will marry William Gilbert, of 
course, and they won’t hate each 
other particularly, I suppose, for 
the first few years. William is tall 
and freckled, much addicted to 
beer and tobacco; thinks Nancy 
a first-class specimen of flesh and 
blood, and means to make the best 
or the worst of her for the next fifty 
years ormore. Then there’s Kitty, 
engaged to young Graham; and 
Mary, who is the good angel ‘of the 
house ; while I look on like a sort 
of ancient grandmother in the back- 
ground, expected to say, “Bless 
you, my children.” My very dear 
cousins, I really don’t care for 
you much ; you're so exceedingly 
insipid and commonplace, and 
take such excellent care of your- 
selves.’ 

Every word was an indirect mur- 
mur against her fate—murmurs that 
ever ebbed and flowed, and came 
gustily like evil visitants. 

‘How can they comprehend 
what I feel?’ cried Amaranth, ris- 
ing from the beach, and holding a 
piece of knotted seaweed in her 








hand; ‘it is like people with vi- 
sion wondering what the blind 
feel. We—we hear the babbling 
stream and the birds’ notes; but 
the world—the beautiful world— 
is always gray and dim.’ 

She held the mirror to her cheek, 
and went on hurriedly, 

‘I am not ugly, my dear cousins. 
If it were not for my misfortune I 
might compete with you for those 
social laurels you are bent on win- 
ning ; it is a fearful thing to hate 
one’s own flesh when the senses 
are given us to enjoy. I used to 
believe once in miracles, and pray- 
el, as a child, to wake up some 
day and find myself beautiful and 
perfect like Nancy; prayed, and 
fallen into a trance, while the fire 
burnt my brain. O, the sweetness 
of life to beauty! What am I but 
a spectre in a cemetery—a blind 
girl among the flowers, fruits, and 
odours of the green crisp earth! 
O death in life! when all Na- 
ture awakes to gladness and to 
mirth.’ 

Then turning to the waves, she 
knelt down, bending her head, and 
muttered, 

‘Kiss me—farewell !’ 

Amaranth Markham was an or- 
phan, with seventy pounds a year, 
out of which she paid fifty to her 
uncle and aunt for board and lodg- 
ing, keeping the modest twenty for 
dress and pocket-money. 

When she reached home a sa- 
voury odour of dinner awaited her 
in the hall, and however personally 
afflicted one may be, an appetite 
makes itself unmistakably felt, es- 
pecially after dreaming away all 
the morning on a beach, inhaling 
ozone by the gallon. 

Amaranth recognised the odour 
of her favourite crab omelette—a 
delicious dish that already made 
her mouth water in anticipation as 
she stole to her room. Here she 
found Nancy lying full length on 
the bed, her hair unbound, com- 
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plaining of fatigue and headache. 
So even Nancy had her trials. 

*Yes, actually, I have made 
eighty cheese-cakes this morning, 
and the crab omelette for you, be- 
sides a cake and some finger-snaps 
for myself!’ cried Nancy languidly; 
‘and my room is so noisy when 
one has a headache. Besides, you 
have a spring-mattress, and ours 
are so hard; so that’s why you 
found me here, Amaranth.’ 

‘You're quite welcome to the 
couch, Nancy, especially after 
cooking so hard. I thought you 
went out for a row with William.’ 

‘He has gone to London to see 
about a house for us at Fulham.’ 

‘ Happy William !’ 

‘Don’t be nasty, Amaranth. If 
you knew how I hurt my fingers 
picking the crab for you, you'd 
say something pleasant; and my 
head aches intolerably.’ 

‘What it is to be a retired Brit- 
ish merchant like uncle, with eight 
hundred pounds a year in the 
Funds,’ cried Amaranth, disregard- 
ing Nancy’s little speech, ‘ and set- 
tle down like a worthy nonentity 
with a passion for tender legs of 
mutton, apple-puddings, and sound 
fruity port! O materialism, when 
unattended with gout, you are di- 
vine !’ 

‘Absurd! You think that ori- 
ginal, I suppose ? 

‘ Not at all; but there are mys- 
teries amid the regions of the un- 
knowable as marvellous as the 
phenomena of religions.’ 

‘You make my flesh creep, 
Amaranth.’ 

‘I am delighted to hear it; such 
nice, sound,’ plump, pretty flesh 
ought to be made uncomfortable 
sometimes, you know. Really, Nan- 
cy, your limbs are exquisitely mo- 
delled. Venus herself could hardly 
be finer.’ 

Nancy’s arms thrown above her 
head on the pillow were quite a 
picture, and even Amaranth coyld 
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. hardly resist smoothing the hair 
—the bright, wavy, nut- brown 
hair—that fell over the lithe shoul- 
ders. 

*You remind me of a loaded 
plum-tree, Nancy ; nothing seems 

wanting in perfection. I cannot 
imagine any one more beautiful. 
You are so lovely that at times I 
feel half mad with envy.’ 

Nancy laughed ; ; she was used 
to her cousin’s extravagances and 
exaggerations. Indeed, there was 
something unearthly about Ama- 
ranth which people were conscious 
of without understanding. 

‘Dinner, children called out a 
strong voice from below; and Mrs. 
Stapleton appeared on the landing, 
followed by Mr. .S., who tripped 
lightly by his wife, head erect, 
somewhat resembling an intelli- 
gent pointer startled by a gun. 

‘Where’s Kitty? asked Mr. 
Stapleton, as he took his seat at 
the table. ‘Gone to the rectory, 
I suppose, and won’t be home be- 
fore tea. It’s something, my love, 
to have two girls nearly off our 
hands, and our purse-strings light- 
ened. I call children “ poor men’s 
plasters.”’ 

‘ But you were sadly prejudiced 
against Nancy’s William,’ said his 
wife. 


Mr. Stapleton seldom required 
his questions answered at meal- 
times, his faculties being so fully 
alive to the charms of the joint 
before him. He paid little heed 
to any one at the table. Amaranth, 
sitting by him, briefly explained 
that Nancy was over-tired, and that 
Kitty was spending the day with a 
friend. 

Mary was a pale sickly girl, who 
seldom spoke ; loved crochet and 
collects better than human beings, 
and fasted twice a week. 

* After all, sons would have been 
a sad responsibility, and run us 
into debt,’ went on Mr. Stapleton, 
drawing his knife through the 
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under-cut of the sirloin. ‘ Now with 
girls, if one can only get them re- 
spectably married, why, there’s an 
end of them.’ 

*I consider we’re very fortunate,’ 
assented his wife. ‘It’s only Mary 
hangs on hand. No girl could pos- 
sibly be more fitted for calm do- 
mestic life ; she’d never murmur if 
she came to a washing -machine 
and cold potatoes.’ 

* Nancy would like the omelette,’ 
suggested Mr. Stapleton. 

‘T'll take it myself,’ said Ama- 
ranth, frisking the plate out of the 
housemaid’s hands “Bs she deserves 
some as she made it.’ 

‘Ah, Nancy’s a treasure, if you 
like! cried Mr. Stapleton warm- 
ly. ‘No new-fangled accomplish- 
ments or nonsense of that sort 
about her. Thank goodness she’s 
left off practising sonatas; and 
Amaranth reads enough for the 
family. A fine girl is my Nancy: 
believes all she’s told when it’s for 
her good, and looks after number 
one. She’ll keep Master William in 
apple-pie order—admirably suited 
they are, indeed, for they’ll sit hours 
looking at each other and never 
speak; and when people do that, 
how can they very well quarrel ? 

‘ As straight a lass as ever walk- 
ed!’ echoed the mother, who was 
from Birmingham and addicted to 
strong expressions. ‘I don’t say 
she’s clever ; for I never could get 
her to remember her catechism or 
the ten commandments ; but she’s 
none the worse for that; and I 
never yet knew a clever girl come 
to any good. There was Marion 
Ferntree knew half a dozen lan- 
guages and played and sang like a 
princess, goes into a galloping con- 
sumption because her lover findsthe 
father won’t come down with the 
cash, and so cries off at the eleventh 
hour—a mean fellow, I don’t deny: 
so they send her to Ireland to make 
her forget him ; and so she does, 
in her grave.’ 
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‘Mind is a very great mistake 
indeed, unless one is a professor 
of science, a philosopher, or a 
politician. I had an aunt set up 
for a genius once; and she ended 
in Bedlam. No, give me a girl 
that says, “ As good fish in the sea 
as ever came out,” when a rascal 
jilts her, or that will go in fora 
“breach of promise” and not lose 
an ounce of flesh!’ 

Noble sentiments for a retired 
merchant from the Poultry !—a 
smooth, plausible toady, unctuous 
as a borrower, hardy as a snipe, and 
solid as a Dutchman. Who could fail 
in life with a like disposition? Need 
it be said he turned every chance 
and every one that came in his 
way to the best advantage, bullied 
his clerks to the verge of suicide, 
and returned with a smile to the 
bosom of his family, there to fatten 
on roast joints, doze through the 
evening, and suffer no apparent 
ill results from his stiff libations of 
hot brandy-and-water ere retiring 
to rest. 

Amaranth now returned to say 
Nancy was fast asleep, and that 
the nicknacks on her dressing- 
table were blown on the floor of 
her room and many broken, through 
Nancy having opened the window 
when the wind blew heavily from 
the sea. Mrs. Stapleton retired to 
contemplate the wreck of the four 
china shepherdesses, and woke her 
daughter angrily, reproaching her 
in no gentle tones for her careless- 
ness and idleness. But Nancy 
was too sleepy to care, and betook 
herself to her own room, the door 
of which she loudly banged, breath- 
ing anathemas against her mother 
and cousin, who evidently took no 
account of her toil over the eighty 
cheese-cakes and crab omelette. 
Had Nancy not been soon going 
to be married, it is probable she 
would either have wept or scolded ; 
but, remembering this delightful 
way of escape, she merely shrugged 
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her handsome shoulders and rolled 
herself up in her own blankets like 
a sleek boa-constrictor ; for passive 
obedience is always the best philo- 
sophy to follow in this world when 
we know the day of liberty is dawn- 
ing. Nancy resembled her papa, 
in that she never wasted her anger 
or regard, but saved both for suit- 
able occasions, when something 
really useful could be gained by 
their display. 

Amaranth picked up her broken 
ornaments, and wished Nancy had 
said she was sorry; but, whether 
china or hearts, Nancy was equally 
indifferent to the ruin she worked, 
exacted her dues from every one, 
and was universally respected. She 
rarely complained, but worked out 
her plans calmly and cleverly, feel- 
ing, as ‘the beauty of the family,’ 
she was entitled to inflict mild 
tyrannies and wound her sisters as 
often as she pleased. Amaranth’s 
tongue alone had power to gall 
her; indeed, Nancy somewhat 
feared this ‘excitable, uncertain, 
reckless cousin, who talked so 
strangely and held human life so 
cheap. 

As Nancy caressed her loveli- 
ness in adorning her body with 
laces and linen of the finest manu- 
facture, she would often note Ama- 
ranth’s envious eyes resting on her 
dimpled shoulders and rose-tinted 
skin with the expression a starving 
creature might have watching the 
savoury meal for another. Nancy 
never dared irritate Amaranth ; 
the girl’s deep melancholy and 
often morbid despair met with no 
insulting ridicule from the blessed 
fiancée. Weak and suffering, Ama- 
ranth was often sublime in her 
impassioned flights; and Nancy, 
who must ever remain a delle déte, 
found there was a power in this 
nervous tension that subjugated 
animalism, and made her recoil 
from any struggle with the weird 
being. 
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Amaranth knew Nancy feared 
her, and delighted in making her 
tremble. Even the pacific William 
perceived the change in his be- 
loved’s tone and manner before 
Amaranth. So when she knocked 
at Nancy’s door, the latter rose 
sulkily from her blanket at once, 
and, seeing Amaranth holding the 
broken shepherdesses in her hand, 
turned a shade paler; for there 
was wrath in the gray eyes, and 
that quickness in her tone indicat- 
ing resentment. 

‘You will not sleep again, 
Nancy, till you have told me you 
are sorry for destroying so many 
of my ornaments; and you will 
have to replace them. Why did 
you open the window ?” 

‘Have you come to bully me?’ 
asked Nancy, looking so pretty and 
piteous that Amaranth shivered. 
‘There’s a sovereign in my purse 
you can have; and there, take all 
my pin-trays, jars, and vases, if 
you like. I shall have better ones 
soon ; and they are worth double 
the value of yours. Isn’t it rather 
childish to make such a fuss over 
them ?” 

‘You know why I loved those 
ornaments, Nancy, and who gave 
them me. It is never the actual 
value of anything I mind ; but I 
meant them to be buried with 
me—’ 

‘ Buried ! Well, I’m sure, I never 
heard such nonsense !’ said Nancy 
lazily. ‘ But I cannot stand a scene 
to-day; and, once in a coffin, can it 
matter if those rubbishing things 
are broken or perfect, with only the 
worms to look on ?” 

‘Say you regret your careless- 
ness !’ said Amaranth eagerly. 

And Nancy answered quickly, 

‘I’m really sorry. Forgive me.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE UNSEEN INFLUENCE. 


AMARANTH often wished she had 
been an idiot as well as a de- 
formity, because life, even at 
Earlswood, might have been easier 
than in the actual world. 

For in bestowing on her a fine 
organisation and rich mental gifts, 
she was subjected to that vague 
sort of tantalisation which is one 
of constant chagrin and annoyance ; 
and even her irony made her often 
more disliked than pitied. But she 
refused every invitation from the 
Selwood grandees, and hid herself 
out of people’s sight. What more 
could she do? 

And when happy laughter fell 
on her ears she learnt to control 
her aching regret, and tried to be 
useful in the house, volunteering 
her aid both in pickling and pre- 
serving, although she frequently 
burnt and scalded her hands, and 
even singed her black dress in 
several places. 

Amaranth slowly learnt to hate 
human beings—a sullen hatred far 
beneath the surface, that made her 
wonder whether evil could ever 
give her rest from her ceaseless 
sorrow, and that, if she were good 
for nothing else, some day she 
might strike. For her heart was 
really too sensitive for any peace 
of mind, and there was nothing to 
satisfy her ceaseless craving to be 
‘like others,’ and not viewed 
merely as a neutral cipher or 
drudge in everybody’s way. 

Mrs. Stapleton mildly wished 
her excitable niece removed to a 
better world ; for she occasionally 
left her manuscripts all over the 
best spare room, and constantly 
forgot to straighten the antima- 
cassars in the drawing-room, while 
she read too much for the interests 
of domestic economy, and startled 
her harmless cousins with her mor- 
bid tastes. 
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Still there was no getting rid of 
Amaranth; other girls had the 
chances of marriage, enjoyed social 
frivolities, with few desires denied 
them, or inclinations that could 
not be at least partially grati- 
fied. 

‘If I were but an idiot,’ sighed 
Amaranth, ‘and unable to think, 
I could have exemption from life- 
long sorrow, and be even content 
with my lot.’ 

Her dreamy excitable tempera- 
ment loved to dwell on the un- 
fathomable and mystical; she 
studied Swedenborg and astronomy, 
physiology, metaphysics, and mes- 
merism ; it was something to feel 
her mind keen and clear; and if 
others enjoyed a life of action, ad- 
miration, and material pleasures, 
to remember that, after all, life in 
ideas possessed a grasp and exten- 
sion of which they knew nothing, 
and that Rousseau’s aphorism, ‘ Il 
y a compensations pour tout,’ sa- 
voured of truth and judgment. 

Mrs. Stapleton, a simple-minded 
woman, who was always in trouble 
about her servants, generally part- 
ing with the active good ones, be- 
cause they were averse to unction 
and flattery, and retaining the idle 
bad ones, who derided her silently 
and insulted her openly whenever 
suitable occasions presented them- 
selves, firmly believed Amaranth 
must die early, and confided this 
opinion to her sister on her death- 
bed as a sort of sweet solace to 
the departing spirit. Was there 
not a kitten on the parlour hearth- 
rug with a crooked back that pined 
away and died before maturity 
arrived? and certainly if the crea- 
ture had not discreetly breathed its 
last, Mrs. Stapleton would have 
had it put ina sack and drowned 
in the river. But instead of Ama- 
ranth dying like the kitten, her 
health, always delicate and capri- 
cious, improved on her reaching 
her twentieth year, and, sitting at 
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the drawing-room table, with her 
long black hair flowing over her 
back and shoulders, her deformity 
was scarcely visible, while her fea- 
tures, perfect as those chiselled 
by an esthetic-minded Grecian, 
were far more beautiful in outline 
than Nancy's, whose principal 
charm lay in her complexion and 
eyes. Amaranth’s brow and fea- 
tures strongly resembled those of 
Napoleon I.: they were purely 
classical ; her forehead both high 
and broad ; the nostrils finely cut, 
imparting an air of high-breeding 
and pride to her expression. 

Nothing could well be simpler 
or more conventional than the life 
of the Stapletons. Respectability 
was adored, and any ideas differing 
from the Stapleton code, whether 
moral or dogmatical, were viewed 
as Satanic suggestions, and depre 
cated accordingly. 

They were all happy except 
Amaranth, who detested their 
smooth, sleek, comfortable views 
of life, harmonising so well with 
their narrow passionless routine. 
It really seemed a pity there should 
be artists and poets ever created, 
differing from this happy, stupid, 
bourgeois type, that made so sure 
of heaven, and was so admirably 
adapted for a life in which neither 
passion nor feeling ever mingled. 
Vulgar and commonplace, could 
they desire aught but what chance 
or Fate gave them? Mr. Stapleton 
appeared perfectly contented to 
revere the slightly ungrammatical 
sentences of the  thrice-blessed 
Mrs. S.; and a woman who can 
grumble a whole morning. over a 
water-rate and washing-bill, and 
receive the approbation of a tho- 
roughly sensible husband, must 
surely consider herself singularly 
fortunate. It was a charming 
sight to see them both adding up 
the weekly bills on a Saturday 
night, hand clasped in hand, thrill- 
ing with surprise at the thought of 
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the greengrocer’s imperfect memo- 
ry and the indifference of a ju- 
venile butcher over the half-pounds 
of gravy beef. But, remembering 
‘honesty is ever the best policy,’ 
Mrs. Stapleton, armed with a slate 
and pencil, would calmly add on 
the odd halfpence, and then take 
these careless tradespeople to task 
on a Monday morning, and, im- 
pressing on them the wickedness 
of all carelessness, pay for the 
extra cucumbers, or cream, or half- 
pounds of meat, with a benign 
thoughtfulness that sent the butcher 
away almost in tears, and made 
an unscrupulous, if sanctimonious, 
milkman vow to eschew all aid 
from the pump in future. 

But Amaranth could never hope 
to receive the sacred joys and nup- 
tial respect bestowed upon the 
worthy Mrs. Stapleton. For this 
happy matron were reserved the 
triumphs of possessing one of the 
prettiest drawing-rooms and _fire- 
ornaments in Selwood, and also a 
kitchen laden with every modern 
novelty in the way of patent sau- 
sage-machines and meat - jacks. 
Without her drawing-room and 
kitchen, how could the lady in 
question have existed? What am- 
bition did she possess that was 
not centred in their highest de- 
velopment? Even her daughters’ 
best dresses, lovers, and iaces were 
secondary considerations. For her 
the exaltation and humility of ‘ the 
genteel ; she had also a judicious 
love of money, that kept her from 
extravagances and crass follies. 
Amaranth read others’ natures 
without ever being understood her- 
self. Her reflections were generally 
sound, and she made up her mind 
that fools had much the best time 
of it in the world; they were by 
far the most useful members of 
society, for if they never uttered 
‘ originalities,’ they invariably acted 
for the best in all concerning them- 
selves. Science and scholarship 
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were, no doubt, grand things ; Dr. 
Kinnaird had taught her a good 
many of their mysteries ; and now, 
wearied of her mental isolation 
at home, Amaranth resolved to 


- saunter down into the Selwood 


High-street, and hear some of his 
theories relative to mesmerism and 
clairvoyance, studies which had 
extraordinary charm for her, and 
which gave her an interest in life. 
Here was at last a region of thought 
and reverie, into which the rank 
and file of the army of martyrs 
might enter; mental nourishment 
at once agitating and profound, 
inexplicable causes and results 
vast as religion, softly poetic and 
mysterious, intangible as light or 
perfume. Dr. Kinnaird was a 
man of about sixty years of age, 
and had known Amaranth from 
childhood. He received her chiefly 
as an interesting ‘subject;’ and 
having devoted years of his life to 
the study of mesmerism, he gravely 
expounded its theories to her, and 
believed that Amaranth possessed 
certain electric affinities that he 
could influence—in fact that she 
could be subjugated by the mes- 
meric influence. 

And to-day, when Amaranth 
entered his laboratory, certain of a 
glad welcome, he came forward 
and held her hand longer than 
usual in his, drawing her to the 
full light, and letting his eyes 
slowly rest on hers. They were 
strange eyes truly—pale green, 
but brilliant, snakelike in form— 
eyes that seemed acquainted with 
hidden mysteries, and luminous in 
clearness and beauty. Amaranth 
shivered a little under his scrutiny, 
and then he said, speaking slowly, 
as was his habit, 

‘I have resolved to try an ex- 
periment on you, Amaranth. Are 
you willing to stand the test ?’ 

‘Yes, if it will not affect my 
sleep,’ she answered, her voice 
taking another tone, something me- 
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tallic, and resembling his. ‘ Don’t 
make a somnambulist of me, for I 
always crave perfect rest and re- 
pose at night.’ 

‘It will not affect your sleep, 
answered the doctor. ‘I merely 
wish to ascertain if you can be 
made susceptible to the mesmeric 
influence—an instrument or me- 
dium, in fact. Will you resign 
yourself to the test—the unseen 
influence ?” 

‘With this misshapen body, 
which I loathe and despise,’ said 
Amaranth, raising her hands to her 
face, ‘the soul may have double 
gifts, double strength—who knows ? 
Is not the spiritual world bound- 
less? For who can understand 
another's grief, or limit the varieties 
of joy? But I begin to fear you!’ 
she cried, shrinking slightly from 
him, while his expression some- 
what darkened. ‘Are there se- 
crets in your life I might learn, 
condemn, and reveal ?” 

He smiled drearily, pointing to 
a low armchair, in which she in- 
stantly seated herself. 

‘The fact is, my dear child, 
your wonderful imagination is again 
at fault, and you must have been 
writing too many stories of the 
“ blood and thunder” school of fic- 
tion. Your penny novels have 
affected your fancy. Don’t be 
too fanciful; give them plenty of 
real life and materialism, if you 
want to make it pay.’ 

‘ No, it is your unseen influence ; 
you seem to mould my thoughts 
when I am absent from you; and 
I came to tell you that I have 
finished a play, and have had 
twenty pounds sent me for my last 
story.’ 

‘Twenty pounds? Munificent ! 
When Paradise Lost and Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin were each sold for 
five 

‘Shall I have to resign my will 
to yours ? she asked abruptly, after 
a pause, watching him take a book 
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from a shelf, which he began to 
study. 

‘We will not begin to-day,’ he 
answered calmly, ‘you are in too 
nervous a state. You know very 
well I have power over you ; that 
I can govern your will as I choose, 
and enforce obedience to any com- 
mand.’ 

‘So you have always told me,’ 
said Amaranth, ‘and I have ever 
believed you.’ 

‘You have a remarkable mind, 
Amaranth ; it is opiumised natur- 
ally, so to speak. I tried to com- 
bat your childish melancholy and 
despair; and your precocity and 
feverish restlessness required firm- 
ness and judgment to meet, else 
reason might have staggered and 
been overthrown. Are you not 
an interesting subject to me—you, 
with your peculiar capacity for 
self-torture ?” ; 

‘Only an interesting subject?’ ask- 
ed Amaranth plaintively. ‘ Hasn’t 
the suffering of the wretched child 
created pity? I remember your 
advice, and try to follow it; but I 
ask more than friendship—my heart 
seems wrung anew—give me regard 
and affection.’ 

Did he compel this supplication 
through some weird and invisible 
spell ? 

She was kneeling at his side, 
and he, leaning his cheek-on 
his hand in an attitude of silent 
thought, watched her with pro- 
found attention. The sternness 
his face usually wore slightly faded, 
and the grace and melancholy in 
his every action irresistibly charm- 
ed her ; he saw that she was paler 
than her wont. 

‘These nerves of yours are all 
on the rack to-day,’ he said slowly ; 
‘where is your determination to 
conquer weakness and impulse ? 
Then to himself dreamily, ‘Am I 
a Faust, to be rejuvenated by a 
youthful love, that could only end 
in misery ?” 
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Nevertheless it was evident he 
was strangely moved. 

‘If I were but beautiful!’ cried 
Amaranth, clasping her hands ; 
‘but I dread to meet people’s 
glances, and I am simply destroyed 
for ever! 1, who so love beauty, 
to be as I am!’ 

‘ And so you are most beautiful,’ 
he answered, in a suppressed voice ; 
while she buried her head in her 
hands, and wept for a few minutes 
unrestrainedly. 

‘And it is my fault you are 
undergoing this torment and emo- 
tion now. I wanted to know 
all the truth. I compelled you to 
speak.’ 

‘But it is not a mortal love,’ 
cried Amaranth; ‘not such as 
Nancy feels. No, no; it is some- 
thing fiercer, crueller, and more 
terrible; it rends as it elevates, it 
terrifies as it coerces, it makes me 
restless and unhappy; but only 
when I am with you, only then, 
believe me: once away, I throw off 
the yoke; I forget you.’ 

‘So youfancy. Ifyou remained 
long in one of your morbid moods, 
when depression vanquishes you, 
you would go mad; your mind 
would become diseased.’ 

‘Yes, I am sure of it; but I 
laugh with my cousins, and try to 
be frivolous, whereas here I am 
frightened, cowed, and governed.’ 

‘You are,’ he answered briefly ; 
‘ you ever will be.’ 

‘Well, then, be merciful, and 
spare me ; renounce your influence 
over me ; give me freedom from the 
unholy spell—the cruelty of fear.’ 

‘Never, Amaranth! Nothing 
but death can destroy my power 
over you; and, perhaps, not even 
death ! 

She sat up, looking at him with 
furtive glance—his sombre eyes 
lit with new fire. 

‘So I compel you to obey me, 
and to be enslaved ; your will is 
powerless in combating mine.’ 
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Amaranth resigned herself in 
silence. 

‘Are we alone in the house?’ 
she asked briefly. 

* We always are alone; and, what 
is more, the door of the room 
is locked, and the key in my 
pocket ; and now you shall see the 
contents of the dark room.’ 

‘No, no; I dread it; leave it 
for the daylight.’ 

But he seized her hand in his 
powerful grasp ; she trembled visi- 
bly as he closed the shutters, light- 
ing a small oil-lamp. There was 
something so deathlike and awful 
in the silence between them, that 
Amaranth looked wan and haggard, 
watching him in statue-like cold- 
ness. Truly she feared him as 
something supernatural ; and as he 
opened an inner door of the labora- 
tory, and drew forth from a recess 
a skeleton, Amaranth fainted. He 
dropped some moisture on her 
lips, muttering incoherent syllables, 
and carried her to the couch; and 
for two hours she remained in her 
stupor, speaking brokenly at inter- 
vals in answer to his questions, he 
watching by her side all the time. 

‘We might try the knife, and 
save her from the anguish of de- 
formity,’ he murmured, amid his 
instruments. 


When Amaranth returned home 
by the sea in the darkness, her 
mind seemed exhausted, a mere 
blank ; and she occasionally moan- 
ed aloud at intervals. Her thick 
black hair, tangled and dishevelled, 
floating in the night wind, gave 
her a ghost-like look, while the 
rain, now falling in torrents, soaked 
her garments, and made her hurry 
on 


But what a relief to her agitated 
senses to see the pleasant and 
homely supperon her return, Nancy 
at the table, plump and smiling, 
and the excellent Mrs. Stapleton 
carving a savoury veal-and-ham 
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pie! As for the jovial master of the 
house, mixing a salad-dressing 
with that air of imperturbable sang- 
JSroid with which spirits never 
mingle, he was so solid and satis- 
factory a manifestation of sound 
flesh and blood, Amaranth felt re- 
assured, and forgot the dread vi- 
sion of the laboratory, the skeleton 
of the dark room ; while all through 
the tedious night she was. haunted 
by sinister fears, appealing eyes, 
and a voice that was half a wail, 
crying, ‘ Amaranth ! Amaranth !’ 


CHAPTER III. 
CHANGED. 


‘I THINK, my love, it would be 
as well to hurry on our Nancy’s 
wedding,’ said Mr. Stapleton, during 
a prolonged breakfast, and nodding 
knowingly to his wife after the girls 
had quitted the room. ‘Nothing like 
striking while the iron’s hot, you 
know.’ 

‘I never liked William ; and he 
seems inclined to hang back a little 
—talks about love ripening, and 
all that nonsense,’ responded Mrs. 
Stapleton jerkily. ‘Now, if you 
remember, you ripened, so to speak, 
instantly, and would not take “no” 
for an answer.’ 

‘Ah, but young people in this 
age are far more cool and calcu- 
lating. There is little of that simple 
candour and unselfish virtue charac- 
terising ovr generation. This, alas, 
is an age of vice. It will be very 
judicious, my love, to bring William 
to the point. I won't have my 
Nancy played fast and loose with. 
Our mutual interests must be made 
evident to this young man’s mind ; 
and the way he said, “ Well, sir, 
and what do you mean to settle on 
your daughter?” left a coppery 
taste in my mouth. It was—ahem 
—slightly—mercenary.’ 
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‘Well, now, I rather admire a 
young man that looks ahead. 
Children are sure to come; and 
confess, hubby darling, my father 
came down really handsome.’ 

‘The old tinder-box!’ muttered 
the thankless hubby, who had 
profited largely on the decease of 
his respected, if irritable, father-in- 
law. ‘ Now, Bessie, don’t be senti- 
mental; we must think of ourselves. 
I'll give Nancy three thousand 
down, but he wants five. I saw it 
in his eyes.’ 

‘We'll say three, and stick to it. 
Of course it will go into the busi- 
ness ; and Nancy’s set her heart on 
a pretty house at Fulham, with a 
large garden—cheap, but damp, I 
fear ; still, how convenient for the 
*buses and the Brompton shops ? 

‘Then let us settle for the 4th 
of May; and Kitty’s marriage is 
coming off in September. To think 
that two girls will be off our hands 
this year almost makes me feel as 
brisk as if woollen goods and cali- 
coes were rising in the market, and 
I once more grubbing for bare ex- 
istence in the Poultry.’ 

‘At any rate, you've feathered 
our nest fairly well,’ responded the 
comfortable hen-bird, crossing her 
fat hands. ‘I don’t complain. And 
taking one season with another, 
I like living by the sea; it braces 
up one’s spirits and spine, and the 
waves are livelier objects, so to 
speak, than fields, to look at; only 
they howl so of a night in a 
gale.’ 

Nancy now appeared embroider- 
ing an antimacassar, and was folded 
in a paternal embrace. 

‘The 4th of May, my own, 
will be the auspicious morn of your 
celestial nuptials,’ laughed the ex- 
cellent father, with a vague pre- 
sentiment that Nancy saw through 
his effusion, and divined he meant 
to keep to a modest dowry. 

‘Then William will take the 
three down,’ responded Nancy, 
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who kept her ears open ; ‘ or won’t 
you spring to four ? 

‘Impossible, my own! Would 
you ask a sacrifice of adoring pa- 
rents, who only live to minister to 
their children’s happiness ?” 

‘Then I suppose we must take 
the smaller house at Fulham,’ said 
Nancy ruefully, ‘and I must do 
without a pony-chaise, silver side- 
dishes, and lady’s-maid.’ 

‘Just for the present. William 
will be junior partner at Christmas. 
Do you know, young lady, what it 
takes to make three thousand 
pounds? Now, no temper, I beg, 
or I’ll—dock your eight silk dresses 
to five.’ 

Nancy’s fair brow instantly 
cleared—household tyranny makes 
many hypocrites—and she con- 
descended to lovingly embrace 
her dear papa; for she had set her 
heart on an Indian crape shawl, a 
set of opals, and other trifles. After 
all, had he not purchased her that 
dear prosy William, who would give 
her a wedding-ring and liberty, be- 
sides taking her to the Epsom and 
Ascot races, and the operas, con- 
certs, and theatres of the metro- 
polis, and cause her beauty to be 
seen, acknowledged, and appre- 
ciated? Nancy liked people ex- 
actly in proportion to the pleasures 
and amusements they afforded her ; 
and Mrs. Stapleton, like all full- 
blown matrons, was a little trying to 
the exuberant maiden, who wanted 
to have her own way in everything— 
to scold her own servants, and be 
the possessor of a finer drawing- 
room than the one at home. 

‘At any rate, I shall be better 
off by ten degrees than Kitty,’ 
thought Nancy, who had always 
been jealous of her second sister, 
without any rhyme or reason. 
‘Kitty, buried in the Lincolnshire 
fens, may well be placid and re- 
signed : that wouldn’t suit me,’ 

‘She is not amiable, our pretty 
Nancy,’ murmured the mother softo 
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voce. ‘Of all of them, Amaranth 
is the kindest to me; and when, 
years ago, she learnt all her lessons 
so cleverly, and I used to praise 
her, the way that strange gir 
would kiss my hands, and call me 
all sorts of grand unpronounce- 
able names, really startled me. 
Nancy’s slow and dull; but how 
hard and calculating for herself, to 
be sure !’ 

The dutiful Nancy held her head 
considerably higher for several days, 
as she contemplated her house in 
perspective at Fulham; even the 
ordinary dulcet tone in which she 
addressed the members of her 
family circle changed to new hard- 
ness, prompted by the thought of 
those coming triumphs, in which 
others shall never share. The 
thought of her marriage was the 
one stimulant to her existence ; for 
domestic life, in its narrow precise- 
ness, routine, and colourless twi- 
light peace—its very comforts a 
sort of safe commercial affair—has 
little charm for an elder marriage- 
able daughter, with ‘ notions’ of her 
own differing from those of the 
mistress of the mansion ; longing 
to have even the soups made on a 
different principle. There was no 
natural sweetness of disposition in 
Nancy, although people considered 
her a light-hearted and pleasing girl. 
Any ordinary, chilling, unsympa- 
thetic atmosphere suited her, so 
long as its conditions were merged 
in an exterior of show and luxury, 
of which she was the principal at- 
traction. Nancy was the type of 
the traditional ‘star’ adored by men, 
with the world and all its glories 
at her feet. She possibly lacked 
that mental alcoholic fire which 
consumes self and victims with 
quick and dangerous flames, for 
she was undeniably dull-witted, 
and Macchiavelian schemes and 
intrigues could never suggest them- 
selves to her intelligence. Under 
no circumstances could Nancy ever 
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become vivacious or amusing ; still, 
life in London must certainly be a 
step in advance of life at Selwood, 
where Mr. Stapleton enjoyed ‘laying 
down the law.’ For though the 
narrowness of Nancy’s ideas never 
suggested ambition, or any settled 
purpose, she desired some incense 
and homage, even if ofa vulgar kind, 
and this retired sea-coast offered 
more. The fear of William’s fickle- 
ness was now allayed, and Nancy 
condescended to communicate the 
latest and most brilliant suggestions 
on her various toilettes to her 
young friends; for fashions, like 
national debts, are ever increasing; 
while Nancy’s gifts for developing 
lace and tulle in cloud-like dia- 
phanous mysteries were indisput- 
ably original, and as they were for 
herself, she accepted the general 
applause with the brisk amuiability 
of a hedge-sparrow meditating 
leaving its dusty nest for one of 
loftier dimensions. 

Mrs. Stapleton was possibly a 
little envious of her eldest daugh- 
ter’s future instalment in that smart 
house at Fulham, and snubbed the 
happy fiancée whenever practicable. 
There is something in the sight of 
new dresses that raises the envy of 
a matron, whose ideas are even 
below mediocrity ; while the splen- 
dour of the ornaments for the draw- 
ing-room mantelpiece, the noble 
steel fender, which William had 
purchased—bargains at a sale— 
so afflicted her imagination, she 
added caraway-seeds in mistake 
for sultanas in a suet-pudding— 
suet-puddings were her grand fidces 
de résistance—and smiled with sub- 
lime resignation as she lightly 
dusted her long-cherished vases 
with a feather broom. Then she 
wisely threw her energies into 
the production of some excellent 
stiff damson cheese, and the house- 
hold was not disturbed by any un- 
amiable irruptions on the part of 
the mistress. 
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Amaranth exerted herself to the 
utmost for every one, forgetting to 
dwell on despair and romanticism, 
as she watched Nancy’s sleepy 
pleasure in contemplating her 
treasures ; and if she looked sur- 
passingly lovely as she mildly flirted 
with William after the late dinner, 
Amaranth was no longer conscious 
ofthe heart-sickness of jealousy: she 
even felt compassion for her cou- 
sin in wedding so awkward and 
uninteresting an individual. 

Amaranth was softened and 
elate; there was no false merri- 
ment in her voice; she was calm, 
and if not blessed as others were, 
she left off wondering at Fate, and 
made the best of her lot, changing 
bitterness into philosophy. 

‘I suppose you will invite Mary 
to pass Christmas with you?’ said 
Amaranth, running some light pink 
satin into a tulle collarette, the 
fifteenth article of that kind for 
Nancy’s adornment. ‘This air is 
too keen for her in the winter, and 
Fulham is nice and mild.’ 

Nancy’s perfect sense of security 
sometimes made her insolent, and 
she smiled contemptuously, with 
an air of mild contentment. 

‘Why should I tax myself with 
invalids ?’ she asked, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

Amaranth felt revolted by this 
coldness. 

‘It is horrible to listen to you,’ 
she cried, in a scornful voice. 
*You who will soon achieve the 
highest human happiness — with 
health and strength and youth, 
not one sorrow in your lot—to 
speak thus of a sister on the verge, 
perhaps, of a grave! O Nancy! 
you are but a worthless weed, for 
all your beauty ; and although en- 
riched by others’ affection, cold 
and pulseless as a statue, dull and 
artificial; and for this cause, per- 
haps, blessed above the rest.’ 

‘What do you mean? asked 
Nancy angrily, wincing under Ama- 
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ranth’s words as she always did. ‘I 
have had enough of you all. I want 
no more preaching—this place is 
like a sepulchre ; and I hate the 
dolefuls. I can tell you why you 
dislike me: it is simply because 
you are so selfish and morbid. 
You cannot bear to see me 
happy.’ 

‘ Not selfish, Nancy. You have 
always accepted my services, and 
so, I think, has Mrs. Stapleton. I 
don’t care for visiting, and you 
know why. My morbidness was, 
I suppose, born with me. It only 
leaves me when I weep.’ 

Amaranth’s words aroused no 
compassion in Nancy. She re- 
turned to her original lines of com- 
plaint. 

‘ At any rate, I shall keep cheer- 
ful society at Fulham, and not be 
crushed and repressed there ; and 
I shall also take care you ghosts 
don’t haunt or annoy me any 
more.’ 

‘You speak a good deal in the 
future tense, Nancy; and don’t be 
so sure I shall not visit you. I 
may even watch you unseen, and 
frustrate your designs.’ 

‘When you talk like that, Ama- 
ranth, I believe you are mad, so no 
more of it. I want corded trim- 
mings on the silk mantle, and open 
edging onthe frills. No one shall 
say my /rousseau is not perfect and 
correct. Mary need not make any 
more antimacassars; and as for 
Kitty, she’s blinding herself over 
that fine tatting for my ball-dress. 
I’ve nothing to complain of re- 
garding my sisters; they are, of 
course, mean-looking and plain 
compared to me, but it is not their 
fault. As for your visions, omens, 
and prophecies, they are only fit 
for an hysterical nun or a Welsh 
fasting girl.’ 

Amaranth listened amused at 
Nancy’s unconscious egotism; a 
character at once so cold and fluid 
always tempted her to ¢errify into 
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some emotion. Nancy escaped 
pain through circumstances and 
temperament. Amaranth had a 
wondrous spiritual look in her eyes 
just then, half languor, half mys- 
ticism. Laughter was on the lips 
red and ripe as a scarlet blossom ; 
lips strong and intellectual, formed 
to interpret mysteries, to frame fine 
phrases, and reveal the secrets 
those strange eyes pierced ; there 
was nothing light or sketchy in 
Amaranth. Her reading was also 
profound and deep; thoughts of 
the great and wise were the nour- 
ishment of her soul. She de- 
lighted in pursuing those sugges- 
tions of the infinite which melt 
into mystery. 

‘I sometimes fancy,’ she mut- 
tered, turning again to her cousin, 
who slightly shivered, ‘that my 
mind has especial gifts. The body 
after all is but a husk, a shell, made 
to decay ; and there is a hope that 
science will deliver me from bond- 

e. 

‘You will risk your life, remem- 
ber,’ said Nancy coldly. 

‘My life? I die daily. But 
how can you understand ? 

Hope indeed sparkled in her 
eyes. All excessive pain, whether 
mental or physical, fades by de- 
grees. It is Nature’s benignant 
law. Amaranth could look for- 
ward to a future when she would 
be neither trampled on nor thrust 
aside, when her genius would re- 
ceive recognition, and she could 
escape alike pity and contempt. 

On leaving Nancy, Amaranth 
sought her delicate cousin Mary, 
and read aloud to her for an hour; 
here she was all warmth, wit, and 
kindness, and Mary turned to her 
as a sunbeam, and kissed her with 
a blessing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE WOUNDED MAN. 

‘Le remords est plus qu'une pensée; il 
provient d'un sentiment qui nese cache pas 
plus que l'amour, et qui a sa tyrannie.’ 

Ir seemed hardly a human face, 
with its soft tint of olive and fur- 
rowed lines, its proud resolution 
and eager Eastern brightness; a 
face to inspire fear, veneration, and 
a tacit admiration of those deep 
chroniclers of thought, the rough 
grim lines stamped upon the brow 
and mouth. There was something 
unconquerable in the sternness of 
his determination, relieved by a 
soft, inner, spiritual light, burning 
through the eyes, lit with flames as 
of an enthusiast defending his creed 
with serenely disdainful indiffer- 
ence to the opinion of others—in- 
difference that was more than half 
contemptand dislike. Dr. Kinnaird, 
the mystic, had always been enig- 
matical to the good people of Sel- 
wood : he forbore all discussion of 
his favourite science with them; 
while his deeply-rooted hatred of 
priesthood, tyranny, and theology, 
as opposed to science, enlighten- 
ment, and the universal happiness 
and progress of mankind, were suffi- 
cient to make them view him in 
the light of a curiosity and an 
atheist, so that he was not over- 
burdened with friends or acquaint- 
ances. Only two or three singular 
beings sometimes arrived from 
London and passed a few days with 
him—men as averse to frivolities 
as himself—and after conning vari- 
ous treatises they vanished for 
months, and he remained alone. 

Amaranth had ever regarded him 
with the superstition of the ancients 
for their gods. His power over her 
was boundless, it was indeed awful : 
it really seemed as if the transfu- 
sion of his ideas by some super- 
sensuous force into her mind ren- 
dered her as entirely ‘his’ as his 
own most secret thoughts. The 
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girl’s excitable nature had under- 
gone a change; she seemed to 
recognise now a sense of her own 
value, her physical affliction ceased 
to torture her with a sense of de- 
gradation, there were no more im- 
passioned utterances against Fate 
and life ; there was indeed pride in 
her self-possession, and a certain 
calm defiance as of one living in a 
world apart from earth, knowing 
joys distinct from humanity, and 
subject but to one imperious and 
relentless will. And what were the 
pleasures Nancy found so potent 
and irresistible compared with the 
delicate thoughts in their bound- 
lessness and depths, that wafted 
Amaranth’s spirit over a sea of ex- 
pansive dreams and mysteries, in 
which the dazzled senses bathed 
and were refreshed? What of the 
coarseness of materialism to Aer ? 
It was the fascinating enchantment 
of a new region, the marvellous 
mingling with the sublime ; while 
others, sinking under the weight of 
sordid cares, ambitions, and calami- 
ties, have neither eyes nor ears for 
what was revealed to her in silence 
and in solitude. There her imagi- 
nation, in its keen intellectual crea- 
tion, divested of earthly fetters and 
controlled by another's will, had 
clear perception of events; tra- 
versing the regions of the ‘ unknow- 
able,’ she saw scenes and persons 
one after another rise before her, 
some impenitent, others remorseful 
—the priest slaying the victim, the 
judge condemning the culprit— 
duels, assassination, murder, heresy, 
idolatry; treachery and devotion, 
bigotry and superstition, all floated 
before her in her trances; and 
the minutest incidents were clear 
and significant, distinct in shape 
and outline. 

It was delightful to Amaranth to 
be cherished by one so far removed 
from the average sphere of mor- 
tals as Dr. Kinnaird. She dreaded 
his wrath above all things, while 
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his dejection and evident melan- 
choly were far dearer to her than 
the sunny smiles of the blessed and 
happy. Her own morbidness had 
doubtless something to do with all 
this ; but he loved her for her youth, 
and the strange despair that had so 
often baffled him in her childhood, 
but over which he had now tri- 
umphed, and successfully uprooted. 
There was sublimity in Amaranth’s 
beauty of feature that, once seen, 
few could forget, suggesting the 
whiteness of the lily with the bril- 
liance of a star or jewel. The undis- 
guised misery in her life that often 
moved her to tears—the dangerous 
passion with which she spoke of her 
bitter mortification and incessant 
disappointment—her derision and 
scorn of her body, together with her 
enthusiasm and sympathy, —all 
these things hadmade Amaranth be- 
loved by him asa favourite child or 
idolised bride. She was his sun— 
the light from which his being drew 
every charm and interest ; his own, 
fed from his love’s abundant source, 
stirred by his influence, warmed by 
his spirit. Amaranth entered his 
laboratory as thoughit were a sacred 
temple, but a temple without 
magnificence or votaries ; and ever 
conscious of her difference from 
others, she approached him with 
the soft humility of infinite rever- 
ence, the beseeching air of tender- 
ness and entreaty. 

There was a charm in Amaranth’s 
attitude that touched him strangely, 
and he spoke dreamily, looking 
down on her with wistful uncon- 
scious affection, and sighed, as 
though he feared he might lose this 
one visitant from the outer world, 
whose companionship had grown 
to be a necessity in his life. 

Dr. Kinnaird waited for Ama- 
ranth’s approach to-day with an 
anxiety strangely distinct from the 
ordinary patience characterising 
his moods. His iron nerve quailed 
before the ordeal he resolved to 
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undergo ; and, long abandoned by. 
his fellows —- the enthusiasts 
who revered him as a prophet), he 
resolved to ascertain, beyond all 
doubt or subterfuge, whether one 
dark deed in the past branded him 
with the mark of Cain—left him 
still an outcast, wrecked on the 
wild waves of remorse, crushed 
with the conviction of guilt. 

How many of our fairest hopes 
and ambitions are thwarted by our 
passions! It was rage, awful and 
pitiless—the fury of a moment— 
that had clouded his whole exist- 
ence, haunted him with spectral 
might, and left him alone in sullen 
pride and wretchedness; it was the 
Tempter’s voice that had prompted 
him to lift that strong right arm 
and deal a murderous blow. Wrong- 
ed, deceived, betrayed—what of 
that? Those cruel fangs eat into 
every noble breast, and momentary 
passion is at times irresistible. Cain 
first refused to take life, ere venting 
his fury on Abel; and a quarrel 
with one deeply loved, and who 
has wickedly wronged us, must 
ever be fatal to one of the assail- 
ants. Dr. Kinnaird beheld a sea 
of blood that made his brain reel. 
There, on the blood-stained turf, 
lay the victim, palsied and lifeless 
under his grasp; his last groan 
rang in his ears ; and yet had he 
not once given him food, shelter, 
raiment, protection? Remorse con- 
sumed him. Vengeance had been 
satisfied, but sorrow remained ; 
punishment had been dealt, but 
regret lingered. Would that the 
sinner lived, that he might hate him 
still! 

Amaranth perceived a notable 
change in Dr. Kinnaird to-day. 
His sternness and apparent indif- 
ference, his caustic satire, the clear- 
ness of his reason, no longer har- 
monised in one powerful tout en- 
semble, His nature, shaken to its 


very depths, was agitated, even 
convulsed ; his usual haughty tran- 














quillity was submerged in keen and 
acute expectancy. 

Amaranth trembled at this spec- 
tacle which greeted her vision. 
Here was a struggle her eyes alone 
perceived, prompted by some inner 
anguish, before which her own girl- 
ish regrets and griefs were as no- 
thing. It was an excess of suffer- 
ing, in which neither sadness nor 
anger mingled ; as if he, in antici- 
pating some horrible confirmation 
of his own fears, were resolved to 
again summon the aid of that in- 
dignant vengeance which had made 
him smite that false and erring one 
to the dust. 

‘I have been long expecting 
you,’ he murmured, restraining his 
excitement as much as possible. 
‘I may trust you now—you are 
mine.’ 

Amaranth for answer joined her 
hands, and knelt by his side. 

‘You are my one joy in the 
desert—the cup of cold water 
offered by an angel—heaven and 
earth to me, light and sunshine. 
Had I committed a crime, Ama- 
ranth, would this mercy, this solace, 
have been granted me?” 

‘A crime?’ repeated Amaranth, 
her head still bowed, afraid to 
watch the contortions of his fea- 
tures. ‘Then so have I; for all 
my thoughts are yours: that strange 
unseen life is one emotion, shared 
and divided; and death, maybe, 
will find one mandate sufficient for 
both.’ 

‘She may well be trusted,’ he 
muttered. ‘She will riever reveal 
the secret to mortal ears. I even 
believe the fear that has so long 
warped and destroyed me may be 
removed. I accept the trial so 
long dreaded and delayed. Her 
youth renews my being ; her affec- 
tion is a charm that shall break 
the yoke that has bound me to 
death. Come, Amaranth, and pro- 
nounce me guiltless.’ 

‘What do you see?’ he whis- 
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pered after some moments’ silence, 


placing his hand in hers. ‘God! 
she is silent! Is it with horror 
of me?’ 

Amaranth spoke, her spirit tra- 
versing space with aerial volition, 
while the closed eyelids scarcely 
moved. The passiveness of her 
attitude attested the unseen in- 
fluence ; she was the agent of his 
will ; he waited for that suspended 
revelation: 

‘I see a forest, dark and desert- 
ed. It is evening, and faded leaves 
are stirred by footsteps; an autumnal 
season, and the twilight hour.’ 

‘Who enter the forest?” he ask- 
ed. Fear and desire to learn the 
truth had taken all power from his 
voice, and there was fierce eager- 
ness in his glance turned on Ama- 
ranth. 

‘Two men; the forehead of one 
is dim, the other wild and _ pallid. 
They walk for some minutes to- 
gether in silence, and then the 
elder speaks. He reproaches his 
comrade with all the violence of 
hatred, and upbraids and taunts 
him beyond endurance. These 
men are brothers. They speak of 
a worthless woman, whose treachery 
and deceit have caused their quar- 
rel and sundered them for ever. 
Their wrath increases ; the despair 
on the elder man’s face suddenly 
deepens to fury; his taunts are 
renewed, and the younger man 
deals him a swift blow.’ 

The effect of these words on 
Dr. Kinnaird was awful. 

‘ And then?’ he muttered breath- 
lessly, half rising and leaning over 
the prostrate form. 

‘And then they fight; blow is 
dealt for blow, and at last the 
younger man falls to the earth pale 
and senseless, while the other creeps 
away. He believes himself a mur- 
derer—that his hands are stained 
with his brother’s blood. I see a 
shallow stream in the forest, and 
the elder man bathes his face in 
HH 
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the water. He prays and trembles, 
kneeling by his brother’s side and 
believing him dead. He watches 
hours by the body, but returning 
to the brook for water swoons 
from loss of blood. Towards 
noon the wounded man moves— 
revives—lives.’ 

‘ Lives |—Heaven be praised, 
lives he cried, sinking on his 
knees and lifting his hands on high. 
‘But I never saw him leave the 
forest, although I watched all 
through the night; and then I fan- 
cied peasants must have come and 
carried him to his rest in some 
lonely grave when I became in- 
sensible. But Clarence lives! I 
cannot speak ; my brain reels.’ 

After an hour had passed away, 
Amaranth returned to the world 
again, and, on awaking, found Dr. 
Kinnaird breathless and _ over- 
come. 

‘And thus end malice and re- 
venge,’ he cried. ‘ But I dread his 
return by anticipation, for he w#d/ 
return, and my doom may be to 
daily meet his smiling sarcasms, 
his treacherous hypocrisy; for he 
never spares: he will hunt me out 
here, drag me from voluntary im- 
murement and self-elected banish- 
ment from the world, and rob me 
of you.’ 

Amaranth started. He was white 
with passion, his calmness more 
terrible than any frenzy. 

‘To me death; Amaranth, to you 
despair ; and, later on, so at least 
I read destiny, to you death, to 
me revenge. ‘Thus will he deal 
with us; this serpent I tried to 
crush, but in vain. He will take 
from me my one joy,’ he went on, 
his voice breaking anew, ‘as he took 
Vivienne in all her imperious pride 
and beauty. He will wither our 
hearts, Amaranth; for you will love 
him madly: not as you care for 
me, which is an affection half 
benevolence, half compassion, 
prompted by an enthusiastic mind 
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and some gratitude, ah, but with a 
love insatiable as that I bear you, 
fatal and eternal, and at once a 
delight and a curse.’ 

‘Never! murmured Amaranth, 
sobbing. ‘I have only to remem- 
ber my wretched body to be quite 
sure no fashionable Adonis or law- 
less idler adored by women, strong 
and supreme in his own shallow 
selfishness, will ever gaze on me, 
except in contemptuous insolence, 
derision, or pity. I have only to 
draw my own likeness and put 
under it, “ Portrait of Amaranth 
Markham—deformed,” to be saved 
from him.’ 

‘The body may be changed,’ he 
muttered ; then speaking aloud, 
‘You are young and singularly 
gifted ; he will rejoice in an unex- 
pected triumph, he will quench 
the thirst of his dangerous vanity 
in your conquest, and with prac- 
tised art and skill and the quick 
instincts of the libertine enslave 
your soul; you will feed his imagi- 
nation ; he will find amusement in 
studying you, and destroy us both. ° 
I have lost you for ever.’ 

‘Then let us avoid him,’ she 
answered, awed and convinced at 
his earnestness. ‘I have no wish 
to be consumed at such a shrine 
or to be rejected by Clarence. I 
seek not desolation nor despair, 
but peace and happiness. You 
called him Clarence: is he like 
you ?” 

‘No; he has beauty of form 
and feature; he is a man of the 
world, polished and sagacious ; he 
is light-hearted, chivalrous, and 
gay ; whereas I—am what you al- 
ways see me.’ 

‘I like your melancholy,’ said 
Amaranth; ‘it never wounds; it 
has something deeper than mere 
sentiment, more profound and ten- 
der than all the cool sagacity of 
the worldling, more noble and spi- 
ritual than the merriment of a 
plotting rake.’ 
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‘But when, perfected and re- 
stored, you view the world with 
other eyes, your tastes and feelings 
will change ; youth is elastic, for- 
getful, and you will no longer cling 
to the past and its evil sinister sha- 
dows. I shall live to perfect you 
for Clarence, and then, Amaranth, 
the old man will seek you in vain. 
These rooms, haunted by your 
presence, will be too eloquent of 
you ; the books your hands have 
pressed will speak in reproachful 
accents, your words will linger but 
in echoes, your sweetness will be 
only a remembrance, and, for the 
second time, my enemy and bro- 
ther will have torn pages from my 
fairest records, the book of my 
heart closed for ever; and then, 
for mine is the isolation of decay, 
farewell to life.’ 

But, spite of their ominous pro- 
phecy, his words calmed Ama- 
ranth ; her mental unrest and ner- 
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vousness were changed by a sweet- 
ly-whispered hope. She lifted his 
hand to her lips, and said, with 
agonised earnestness, 

‘Make me perfect, like others.’ 

‘Lost, lost!’ he muttered to him- 
self, in his solitude. It was the will 
of Fate. 

To regain his quietude, he read 
a splendid trilogy, written by one 
of the master-minds of the age, a 
poem possessing that Greek feel- 
ing of ‘ inevitableness,’ that artistic 
law of sequence, without which no 
work of art can wholly charm. 

‘ The Greeks were right,’ he said 
dreamily ; ‘that merry man of the 
world, Horace, was wiser than I. 
“Enjoy the present,” was his motto. 
“Worship the beautiful,” was their 
cultus. She will be perfected for 
Clarence.’ 

Is not the ‘ unknowable’ limit- 
less ? 


|To be continued. } 

















ONE MORE WORD ABOUT NIAGARA. 


By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, 


————_. 


EvEerRY one warned us to prepare 
to be disappointed in ovr first 
view of Niagara. Even those who 
were most enthusiastic about its 
wonders and beauties told the 
same tale—we were to be disap- 
pointed at first sight. Now Nia- 
gata to us was to be the realisation 
of a life’s dream ; and between our 
own thrilling anticipations, and the 
warnings of friends and strangers 
not to allow those anticipations of 
the first view to soar too high, we 
drew near our goal with our eager- 
ness for that ‘ first view’ lashed to 
white heat. 

The crowded car bumped and 


rattled along the little local line 
that leads from the town of Niagara 


to the Falls. It was hot, it was 
dusty ; but we recked neither of 
dust nor heat. We were one and 
all gazing eagerly out of the car- 
window as we rushed through the 
woods, behind which the sun was 
sinking in a royal couch of purple 
and gold. Presently there was 
an exclamation of, ‘The Falls! 
the Falls!’ in a tone with which 
Columbus might have cried, ‘ The 
land f 

There was a break in the woods 
—a flash of white—a cloud of spray 
tossed high above the tree-tops ; 
then the dark woods closed again. 
That glimpse, flashing upon us and 
passing ere we could fully realise 
that the great towering tumbling 
mass of snow was indeed Niagara, 
could scarcely be called our first 
view of it. When, then, was our 
real first view? Was it at the 
threshold of the Clifton House, 
when, alighting from the hotel- 


omnibus, the muffled thunder of 
the Falls seized our attention away 
from the assiduous group of porters 
and waiters around us; and we 
turned to the right, and, in the 
vast open space beyond the road, 
Niagara broke upon us? 

I could not describe it then, and 
I cannot now. Nor then nor since 
could I ever tell whether the thrill 
that hushed me at that first sight 
was half of disappointment or all 
of surprise at seeing it so unlike 
what I had expected. But an hour 
or so later, when—having supped 
and shaken off the dust of travel, 
and got our mail and read the 
more important of our letters—we 
went out on the broad balcony 
that runs round two sides of the 
Clifton House, then was the view 
of Niagara that we shall always 
look back to as the first—then was 
the sight we none of us can ever 
forget. 

Itwas a moonless night, and in the 
dusk we could only obscurely trace 
the vast vague outline of the two 
great Falls, divided by the blurred 
mass of shapeless shadows we were 
told was Goat Island. As we 
looked upon them silently, and 
listened to the ceaseless boom like 
distant thunder which shook the 
ground beneath our feet, across the 
snowy veil of the American Fall, to 
our left, shot rays of rosy light that 
melted into amber and shifted into 
emerald. They were illuminating 
the great waters with coloured 
calcium lights from the opposite 
shore. I wonder whose first bril- 
liant thought it was to dress Nia- 
gara up in the attire of Columbine 
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in the transformation-scene of a 
pantomime? It was like putting 
a tinsel crown and tarlatan skirts 
on the Venus of Milo! 

But those green and crimson 

rays that played across the Ameri- 
can Fall, and were turned on and 
off like a dissolving view, did not 
reach to the Horseshoe Fall away to 
ourright. Vast, solemn, shadowy, we 
could just distinguish its form in 
the darkness, could hear the deep 
murmur of its awful voice. And 
there, between it and us, what was 
that we saw? Was it some huge 
pale ghost that stood sentinel be- 
fore Niagara? White, spectral, 
motionless, it rose up in the sky 
and reached toward the stars— 
shapeless, dim, vague as a veiled 
ghost. There seemed something 
supernatural about it ; it was like 
a colossal spectre standing guard, 
wrapped in a cloak of strange dim 
light. We almost wondered whether 
it was seen by other eyes than our 
own. 
‘How fine and upright the 
column of spray is to-night! ob- 
served a strange voice at our 
elbow. 

That broke the illusion. But 
yet it seemed impossible that our 
ghost should be only a pillar of 
rising and falling spray. We saw 
it again daily and nightly, but 
seldom again like that. We saw 
it blown along in clouds; we saw 
it like a great veil hiding the whole 
face of the Fall; we saw it one 
evening at sunset leaping like a 
fountain of liquid gold: but only 
once again did we see it rise up in 
that shape—the still and ghostly 
guardian of the night. 

No mortal eye has ever beheld 
the base of the great Horseshoe 
Fall ; it is for ever veiled and lost 
in a wild white chaos of foam 
tossed up by the fury of its head- 
long plunge, and hiding its depths 
in mystery. 

Now Niagara, in its practical 
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phase, was an experience to which 
we looked forward with dread. To 
that level of every day’s need we 
knew we must descend from our 
clouds in the morning: for, not 
being disembodied spirits, and flesh 
being weak, our mortal frames re- 
quired to be transported from one 
scene of beauty to another; and 
our friends and travelling com- 
panions had been unanimously 
discouraging in their descriptions 
of the difficulties we must needs 
face in procuring suitable means of 
transport without ruinous expendi- 
ture. 

‘The hackmen will tear you to 
pieces!’ warned one. ‘They are ruf- 
fians!’ exclaimed another. ‘They'll 
swindle you out of the skin of your 
teeth! prophesied the emphatic 
third. The guide-book also warned 
us that the hackmen would be ‘a 
source of great annoyance by their 
continual importunity and extor- 
tion,’ and that ‘no reliance should 
be placed on their statements of 
distance.’ The other warning, that 
we should have to pay tolls and 
fees at every step, was as nothing 
compared to the vehicle difficulty. 
Accordingly it was with some feel- 
ings of trepidation that, before we 
had got many yards from our hotel, 
we discovered ourselves to be the 
objects of attraction to a group 
of those individuals whom a friend 
of ours had dubbed ‘the hack- 
fiends.’ 

One hack-fiend approached, fol- 
lowed at a little distance by some 
seven spirits more evil probably 
than himself. We felt our courage 
sinking, but assumed a composed 
and dignified air. He stood be- 
fore us. 

‘Want a carriage, ladies ? 

His manner was ingratiating ; 
his smile was ‘child-like and bland’ 
as that of the late lamented ‘ Ah 
Sin.’ 

We explained that we were going 
to walk across the bridge, and 
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did not require a vehicle; where- 
upon, to our surprise and relief, 
instead of ‘tearing us to pieces,’ 
our supposed persecutor retired 
peaceably. 

We walked into the United 
States, across the suspension-bridge 
that separates Canada from the 
land of the stars and stripes, and 
were surprised to find there was 
nothing to mark the boundary, not 
so much as even a pictured lion 
rampant on the one side of the 
bridge or a screaming eagle on the 
other. Across the gulf of Niagara 
the two nations clasp hands as 
sisters. The only sign of any dif- 
ference or distinction was that the 
vendors of photographs and Indian 
curiosities on either side called 
after us impressively, ‘ You'll pay 
double on the other side, ladies !’ 

In America we found that there 
were limits to the pleasure of walk- 
ing in a glowing September sun ; 
and when the next hackman ap- 
proached us we lent him a more 
willing ear. He offered to drive 
us round Goat Island in a hand- 
some carriage-and-pair for the ex- 
travagant sum of, I think, twenty- 
five cents each; and we lost faith 
in our guide-book. 

Goat Island, with its wild tangle 
of brush and forest, its shady wood- 
land paths and drives, and its de- 
licious nooks, is a place to spend 
a long day dreaming and wan- 
dering, and every now and then 
coming round a turn in the path 
into the full view of one or other 
of the Falls. A little wooden bridge 
and stairs lead on to Luna Is- 
land, which breaks the American 
Fall in two, so that you stand be- 
tween the two torrents pouring over 
the cliff at your feet. Further on 
you come to the stairs and bridge 
leading down to Terrapin Rock, 
from which you enjoy perhaps the 
most wonderful view of all others 
of the Horseshoe. You stand on 
the rock round which the mighty 
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waters are whirling ; you lean over 
the railing, which seems so fear- 
fully fragile ; and down, sheer down 
from your very feet, thunders the 
perpendicular ocean of the Horse- 
shoe. Behind you the river roars 
and rushes madly to the brink, all 
around you the wild waters toss in 
brain-dazzling tumult; and at your 
feet they hurl themselves down, 
down, in an unbroken wall of solid 
snowy foam, till they are lost in 
the seething caldron of spray be- 
low. 

If you can tear your eyes away 
from the terrible fascination that 
fixes them down to this headlong 
plunge of the flood, which seems 
to be bearing you and the whole 
world down with it, you look round, 
to the left, on the magnificent 
‘horseshoe’ curve of the brink, you 
notice the wonderful depths of 
green, ever varying in the sunlight, 
of the river as it curls to the 
plunge, in one hollow billow of 
liquid emerald. Terrapin Tower, 
which once stood here, is no 
more; Table Rock, from which 
Dickens immortalised his memor- 
able view, has fallen. This Terra- 
pin Rock remains now the point 
affording the closest and most 
complete view of the Horseshoe 
Fall. 

Further round Goat Island we 
come upon the Three Sisters—three 
little, rocky, wooded islands beyond 
sight of the Falls, but stretching 
right out into the midst of the 
rapids of the river above its fall. 
As far as the eye can see, the long 
serried ranks of white-crested 
waves come rushing, hurrying, and 
tumbling over each other, seething 
under the bridges and swirling 
around the islands, leaping like 
living things, as if all the demons 
of the water were struggling and 
hurtling there, until it seems that 
the islands themselves must break 
from their anchorage and be whirl- 
ed away in the mad demoniac dance. 
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These little islets are popular 
’ spots for picnics, to judge by the 
signs and tokens strewn among the 
bushes in the shape of broken 
bottles and melancholy remains of 
fruit, bread, and chicken bones. 
Here are a whole family, father, 
mother, and half a dozen children, 
picnicking, with a tablecloth spread 
under a tree. Here are a bridal 
couple honeymooning along by the 
water's edge, he carrying the lunch- 
basket. And here is the solitary 
female tourist, probably ‘our own’ 
correspondent, but possibly merely 
an independent American woman, 
clad in a Derby-hat and a water- 
proof cloak down to her heels, with 
a guide-book and a field-glass and 
a packet of sandwiches. Presently 
she sits down on a rock, and un- 
packs her luncheon and a note- 
book, and looks like a female 
Crusoe gazing into distance, a 
hemisphere away from the merry 
picnickers so near. Here come a 
party of British tourists going round 
with a guide, and grouping about 
him in a confiding circle at each 
point of interest, as he pauses and 
harangues. Never a visitor fails to 
come out on to the Three Sisters ; 
so if you stay on any one of the 
Sisters long enough you will have 
the whole visitors’ list paraded be- 
fore you. 

Also never a one fails to dipa 
cup or a hollowed hand and drink 
a draught from the rapids. All 
guides point out the spot whence, 
only a few weeks ago, the French 
lady fell, stooping to fill her cup, 
and was whirled away in an instant, 
nothing being seen of her but once, 
for the space of a flash, a hand 
tossed above the waves. They show 
you the rock to which Avery clung 
for twenty hours, for half a day in 
view of the maddening crowd who 
sent raft after raft to reach him, 
and saw him swept like a weed to 
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destruction at last. They tell you 
of this man and that man whose 
boat was caught in the current and 
carried over, of the newly-wedded 
couple who were dashed over the 
great fall clasped in each other’s 
arms. 

The Indians held that Niagara 
claimed its yearly meed of victims. 
Is it so indeed? Or does Niagara 
thus avenge itself upon the civil- 
isation that has bridged it, and 
built stairs over it and grottoes 
under it, and trimmed and tamed 
its forests, and dressed it up in 
tinsel-coloured lights? But the 
Thunder of Waters thunders on 
eternally ; and before its terrible 
sublimity we are dumb, as in its 
mighty diapason our feeble voices 
are drowned. Each day we stay 
there its hold on us gets stronger. 
We feel at last there is something 
awful and oppressive in this thral- 
dom; the fascination of Niagara 
overpowers and crushes us. We 
have to say good-bye to it at last, 
and turn to other wonders of land 
and water ; for the great lakes and 
the great cities are awaiting us. 
The last we see of Niagara is the 
snowy curve of the Horseshoe 
shining in the sunlight under an 
azure sky. But it is not that last 
look which abides with us as our 
true farewell. The night before 
our departure we went out on the 
balcony in the silver starlight, and 
looked away past the amber and 
blue and crimson rays quivering on 
the American Fall to the dusky 
veiled form of the Horseshoe. 

There in the darkness rose again 
that spectral sentinel we had seen 
on our first evening at Niagara. 
White, ghostly, dim, it stood up 
under the cold bright stars. But 
its vague shape was a little changed, 
and out of the shadows it seemed 
to us to rise like a pale colossal 
Hand, pointing upwards ! 








THE HEADLESS GHOST. 
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CHAPTER I. 


I Do not expect any one to believe ° 


my story. I know it is wonderful, 
improbable, perhaps even impos- 
sible to some minds. But every- 
thing is strange about my history. 
I was at one time, up to a certain 
day, poor; so poor that a long ill- 
ness, having kept me from my work 
in an office, made my rent and 
other expenses an anxiety to me. 
On that day I received a letter 
announcing my having succeeded, 
in default of nearer male heirs, to 
the old family property, Penryn 
Castle, and about 3000/ a year. I 
had had no expectations, and knew 
nothing of my cousins. In my 
case, certainly, the unexpected did 
happen. 

I am not going to talk about 
my childhood: it was very un- 
happy, not from actual unkindness 
shown, but from active kindness 
left out. Very delicate, nervous, 
and sensitive, I was an orphan 
among strangers; and all is told. 
When I grew up I had but one 
acquaintance whom I considered a 
friend. He was called Bulwer, 
and was considered so ‘ odd’ that 
a marriage he had set his heart on 
had been broken off. 

We both hated noise, and lived 
in one set of rooms, and though 
our tastes differed considerably, 
we got on well together. I hated 
animals in those days, and I most 
particularly hated a big dog Bulwer 
kept by him, a great tawny mas- 
tiff, who looked at me with eyes 
of fierce disfavour ; and I never saw 


antipathy to a human being so 
marked as it was in this dog’s tome. 
We hated each other cordially. 

I was fond of languages, and 
studied them at every spare mo- 
ment. Greek I knew well, and 
when I had mastered the language 
as it is taught in English schools, I 
got hold of a Greek merchant and 
learnt the modern pronunciation, 
in which (it seems quite unneces- 
sary to state in these learned days) 
the chief difference lies. Ihad no 
particular reason for doing this, for 
in those days, as I have just said, 
I was too far removed from the 
direct branch to expect to succeed 
to, or feel much interest in, the 
family traditions, but I learnt after- 
wards to understand this and other 
things. 

A Greek of extreme beauty had 
married into the Penryn family not 
so very long ago, and we inherited 
our brown eyes and our good noses 
from her. In connection with 
her also was a mysterious crime ; 
not a vulgar, dishonourable crime, 
but a sort of murder which re- 
flected no discredit upon anybody, 
and, indeed, came to be looked 
upon almost as a patent of nobility 
in the Penryn family. 

I had been ill for a very long 
time, but managed to creep about 
and pay no attention to the fright- 
ful noise going on in my head, and 
which made every word spoken by 
any one sound as if it was keeping 
time to a pulse there. There is 
somewhere a song which I always 
thought idiotic, about the beating 
of one’s heart being the only thing 
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one hears. From painful experi- 
ence let me say that the fact is not 
at all poetical, but extremely pain- 
ful, when it occurs. There are a 
great many of these ‘ poetical’ ideas 
which do not bear the test of trial. 

For instance, that celebrated 
and lover-like action of swimming 
to a beloved object sounds all right, 
but a dripping figure must have 
been a very uncomfortable lover. 

Bulwer was away at first ; when 
he returned my illness (which was 
called brain-fever) was at its worst, 
and he was kind in his own quiet 
way, and came often and often to 
see me. Slow recovery, and the 
doctor’s usual formula, ‘ change of 
air, followed, and Bulwer was with 
me discussing where we should go 
(he promised to accompany me), 
when that letter arrived. I made 
Bulwer read it, and I remember I 
was too weak to feel excited when 
I found what it announced. 

This, at any rate, settled where 
we were to go. Though the 
Castle was uninhabitable we might 
go to the nearest village; and ina 
few days we started. 

I was not insensible to the plea- 
sure of cashing my first cheque ; 
but what really enabled me to re- 
alise my good fortune was when 
we found ourselves in an open car- 
riage for the last five miles of our 
way, driving swiftly through a lovely 
country, spring in all its beauty 
round us, and its breath a welcome 
full of sweet scents of larch and 
fragrant things, and to feel that all 
we saw belonged to me. 

The Castle was quite shut up, but 
we were surprised to find, instead 
of a ruin, a very substantial house, 
with a square tower springing from 
the ground. Except where a ter- 
race had been made, which began 
near the avenue, and ran along the 
whole west side of the house, the 
ground fell away abruptly down to 
the noisiest and fussiest river I ever 
Saw, ariver whose brown depths sug- 
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gested trout, and where in places 
it was so narrow you could almost 
leap across it. 

We found the village was only a 
mile from the house, and as it was 
too late to see anything more of 
the place, we returned, had dinner, 
and went early to bed. I also re- 
member I slept that night as I had 
not slept for weeks, and as indeed 
I was not to sleep again for weary, 
weary months. 

Next morning after breakfast 
we went up to the place, and it 
was really beautiful. I never get 
enthusiastic about scenery, but 
there were great trees all about just 
where trees ought to be, and beau- 
tiful hills all round, and a look of 
cheerfulness that impressed me. 
We found the old woman who had 
charge of the keys standing near 
the front door, and it was the fun- 
niest thing to see her begin to bob 
as soon as she saw us, and go on 
bobbing till we spoke to her. 

‘Mrs. Wilkins, sir; Mrs. Wil- 
kins, gentlemen,’ so she intro- 
duced herself, and we soon found 
she was stone deaf. 

We went over the rooms, all a 
good size, modern-looking and 
comfortable, with the most hideous 
papers I ever saw (I often wonder 
who invents the ugly papers) ; but 
after going up-stairs and down we 
both came to the same conclusion : 
the size of the house as she showed 
it us inside in no way corresponded 
to its appearance outside. Bulwer 
and I went on to the terrace to 
make quite sure, and I then said, 
‘ Now, Mrs. Wilkins, we must see 
the rest of the house.’ 

She pretended not to hear for a 
long time, but at length she burst 
out into a torrent impossible to 
comprehend, and waddling down- 
stairs faster than her appearance 
gave any reason to expect, she 
waved her hand toward the end 
of a passage opening off the hall, 
and throwing her apron over her 
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head, went down the avenue at the 
same pace. 

We stood and laughed at her 
sudden disappearance, and then 
went along the passage she had 
pointed to. It contained only a 
cupboard and many shelves full of 
those accumulations no one can 
understand : brass chains evidently 
belonging to old lamps now covered 
with verdigris, broken glass, the 
most curious things were there, 
bits of old china, old gloves, hair- 
less brushes, everything quite co- 
vered with dust. But after taking 
courage, and moving a few things, 
we saw that behind the cupboard 
were folding doors, and that these 
were barred. On closer examina- 
tion we found it quite impossible 
to move the shelves without car- 
penter’s tools, and left to go down 
to the village and get a carpenter. 
It was some time before we found 
one, and then he called a mate, 
and we went up to the house 
again. 

When the rubbish and shelves 
were removed, we found the bars 
nailed on in the shape of a cross ; 
nailed indeed is not, strictly 
speaking, the right term, for they 
were fastened with huge bits of 
iron, the heads of which had been 
filed off. It took hours to take off 
these bars ; but once off, the doors 
flew open, and hastily paying and 
dismissing the workmen we went 
in. As I stepped across the door 
a shiver ran through me, of which 
I thought nothing at the moment, 
and we went along a wide passage 
and opened the doors on either 
side. They .were empty and dis- 
mantled, and though I hardly 
knew what I expected, a sense of 
disappointment came over me. 
However, we went up-stairs, and 
with much less curiosity we looked 
into corresponding rooms there, all 
empty as before, till we came to a 
room at the end of the short pas- 
sage, and on opening this door we 
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stood still in amazement. It was 
completely furnished, not as bed- 
rooms are furnished in these days, 
but though dust lay inches thick 
upon everything, we could see that 
all was magnificent. A lace coun- 
terpane lined with gold-coloured 
silk was over the bed, which was 
a wide low couch. A large mirror 
was framed in silver; quaint em- 
broidered curtains hung near the 
windows ; and the walls, instead 
of being papered or painted, were 
hung with gold-coloured stuff; the 
windows were overgrown with ivy ; 
through the quivering leaves the 
sun, sinking to the west and now 
low down, sent long shafts of light. 
Bulwer was moving forward, when 
I suddenly caught sight of some- 
thing, and putting my hand on his 
arm I exclaimed, ‘ For God’s sake, 
stand still ! 

He paused, surprised ; but I was 
intently looking at the floor. I 
saw distinctly in the middle of all 
the dust a pathway made between 
the fireplace and the bed, and the 
edges of it were lightly swept as 
though by a trailing robe. 

‘Good heavens, Penryn! are 
you going to faint? exclaimed 
Bulwer ; and commanding myself 
I entered the room farther. As I 
did so I heard for the first time a 
sound I was to hear often and often. 
I heard a gentle plaintive sigh 
close to me, and once again a long 
shiver ran through me. 

I got to the window, and Bul- 
wer, throwing it open, began to 
pull down the ivy interlaced across 
it outside, and let in more light. 
We then saw that over the chim- 
neypiece hung two pictures. One 
was the picture of a woman leaning 
forward with the most pathetic ex- 
pression possible in her soft brown 
eyes; she was dressed like a 
Greek ; her hair, in long plaits, had 
gold coins upon it; her hands were 
beautiful, and lay lightly clasped 
together as if she- was expectant. 
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I was so intensely interested in 
this picture that I was quite startled 
by Bulwer’s exclaiming, ‘ Look ! 
you might have sat for that pic- 
ture ; and looking I saw a tall 
figure with a pale face and large 
dark eyes opposite to me, and I 
felt it was like me, and again I 
shivered. 

I was glad to get out of the 
room. A most curious and un- 
comfortable feeling took posses- 
sion of me, and leaving Bulwer to 
shut the window, I went down- 
stairs and waited for him at the 
front door. He soon followed me, 
and was so full of the discoveries we 
had made that he never noticed 
how silent and unhinged I was. 

We went down to the inn and 
found a comfortable plain dinner 
waiting for us, which revived my 
spirits, and after dinner we smoked 
and discussed what was next to be 
done. 

My own idea was to send wo- 


men in to clean the place, and get 


some furniture down from the 
nearest town, and a couple of ser- 
vants, and go there as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Bulwer agreed to this as quite 
the best plan, and we then began 
to talk over the rooms, and which 
would be the best to furnish for 
the present. 

A little to my surprise, I found 
that he had set his heart upon 
having what we called the Greek 
room. 

‘I know it ought to be yours,’ he 
said ; ‘but for the short time I can 
stay with you do let me have it. 
You cannot have set your heart 
upon it half so much as I have.’ 

How little he knew that I had a 
sort of horror of that room, while 
conscious of its having a mysterious 
and unaccountable attraction for 
me, and that it was a relief to feel 
myself not obliged to take posses- 
sion of it just yet! I Anew that in 
the future something lay between 
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me and something there—unde- 
fined, vague, but yet, to my con- 
viction, true. I must not enlarge 
on this. I have been called mad, 
thought mad; nay, but for the 
surpassing and wonderful love 
which has been given me to make 
up for the utter blanks round me, 
I, who write this, would have been 
confined probably in a lunatic 
asylum, driven mad by the sights 
and sounds around me! 

We are so merciless in our 
judgments; we know nothing— 
can only conjecture what the future 
is; the invisible world round us is 
peopled with beings ; and, because 
some cannot and some will not see 
them, when they can be seen, they 
call their presence delusions, in- 
sanity, and other things. However, 
I have promised not to dwell on 
these things. 

When there is money, and when 
two people work together for one 
object, it is soon attained. In a 
few days—sooner than appeared 
possible—we had a cook and man- 
servant ; rooms in the tower were 
furnished, everything was clean, 
and we sat down to our dinner in 
my own old house with a feeling 
of entire satisfaction. 

The first disagreeable thing that 
occurred was that, when we were 
going to bed, Bulwer’s dog refused 
to enter his master’s room; he 
bolted past me, showing all his 
teeth, and went out into the night. 
Bulwer looked annoyed, but said 
nothing. I saw him into his room, 
saw that a good fire was blazing 
there and that everything was 
right, and left him. 

Next morning, as I was dressing, 
I saw him walking up and down 
the terrace I have before men- 
tioned, and hurried to join him. 
I was shocked and astonished to 
see how pale he looked; but he 
irritably put all my questions on 
one side, and changed the subject. 
The whole day he was odd in his 
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manner ; then we had a long walk, 
and he seemed himself again in the 
evening. 

When bedtime came he showed 
me that he had secured his dog, 
and, slipping his handkerchief 
through the collar, he led him 
off up-stairs. Though I disliked 
the dog, and he undoubtedly dis- 
liked me, I could not help feeling 
sorry for him. Now he was evi- 
dently frightened out of his senses, 
he crouched, whined, and held 
back, while shivering as though 
terrified, his hair all staring. 

Bulwer’s face was white and set ; 
and when I asked him if I should 
share his room, he answered 
angrily he was neither a fool nor a 
child. 

It was early next morning when 
I was awoke by a prolonged cry, 
and starting up, hurried on some 
clothes and went to Bulwer’s room. 
Once there I found that the door 
could only open about an inch ; 
that something heavy was lying 
behind it. I called Bulwer, but in 
vain ; and fear giving me additional 
strength, I succeeded in opening 
it sufficiently to get in. 

When I entered 1 found Bulwer’s 
body lying on his dog, with out- 
stretched arms; and on lifting him 
up I found that the dog did not 
move ; he was dead! ‘To get my 
servant, to send for a doctor, and 
do all I could to recover my un- 
fortunate friend, were my first ac- 
tions. The doctor came soon, 
and Bulwer revived. I could give 
no account of the cause of his ill- 
ness. My manner was, I daresay, 
odd, and I had not had time to 
dress; and I was recalled to a 
sense of my neglected personal 
appearance when I saw how 
strangely he looked at me. 

When Bulwer came to himself 
his first words were words no one 
but myself could interpret. Stretch- 
ing out his hands in a peculiar 
way, he said feebly, ‘Find my 
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head,’ in modern Greek. Mow 
Bulwer did not know Greek. 

What did this mean ? 

His dog was examined by my 
orders, and his death was caused 
by nothing any one could discover. 
Had he been a man, and an in- 
quest held upon him, the verdict 
would have been, ‘Died by the 
visitation,’ &c. It was very mys- 
terious. 

As soon as Bulwer was better 
he annoyed me by declining to 
remain another night under my 
roof. I argued in vain. ‘You 
have had a bad dream,’ I said, 
among other things. 

‘Did a dream kill my dog?’ he 
said, looking at me fixedly. 

So he went; and, as I felt ill 
and upset, I asked the doctor, 
who was to see him into the train, 
to come back to dinner and stay 
afew days with me. He looked 
oddly at me, and agreed to this, 
and I felt relieved. Then I re- 
membered that now Bulwer was 
gone, I must go and take posses- 
sion ofhis room. JZust; that is 
what I felt. I was impelled by 
some power I did not under- 
stand to do what, in my secret 
heart, I was afraid of doing; and 
the word ‘afraid’ is not a pleasant 
word to own to as connected with 
oneself. 

However, the doctor talked 
away cheerily, and told me a good 
deal new to me, among other 
things that the daughter of the 
distant relation I had succeeded 
was left almost penniless, and that 
she was in Rome, training for an 
artist. I felt so sorry for her, and 
was angry that no one had put it 
in my power to do a simple act 
of justice in providing for her. 

The doctor went to my room 
with me, and gave a start when he 
saw the picture, which hung in its 
old place. 

‘It is curiously like— he began. 

‘Like whom, doctor ?” 
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‘Like Miss Penryn,’ he said 
gravely; and then he bade me good- 
night, and left me. 

I sat for some time thinking 
over his words and making plans 
for the immediate assistance of my 
cousin, in some way she would 
accept—my cousin, who was so 
pretty and so like that picture ; 
and then I went to bed, lulled to 
sleep by the pleasant crackling 
sound of a blazing wood fire, and 
thinking, Heaven knows, little of 
Bulwer or his dog, or the incidents 
of the past few days. 

I slept, and then something 
roused me. What was it? A sigh 
was breathed close to my ear. I 
was determined to listen to no fan- 
cies, and I impatiently turned 
round and tried to go to sleep; 
but a sigh still louder and very 
pathetic made me sit up in bed, 
and as I did so the rustle of a 
woman’s dress fell distinctly upon 
my ear. Stiff with horror, I slowly 
turned my head to where it was, 
and saw—shall I ever forget that 
fearfulmoment?—the headless body 
of a woman, siowly gliding on be- 
tween my bed and the fireplace. 
She was dressed in some sort of 
tissue, and her movements made 
the unmistakable frou-frou noise 
of a rich and trailing garment. She 
was moving from me, but I knew 
she (was it not rather i?) would 
turn and come towards me. I 
watched this figure, conscious of 
all the dread. I saw it turn; it 
came closer and closer; then a 
hand touched me, and a voice 
said, in modern Greek, and soft and 
liquid tones, ‘Find my head.’ I 
could bear no more, and I fell back 
upon my pillow unconscious. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘You must have change,’ said 
the doctor, and he rubbed his 
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hands. I had been moved into 
his room, and he had nursed me 
most kindly. 

‘I must have change,’ I mut- 
tered. ‘I must find the head.’ As 
I spoke that sigh again fell upon 
my ear. 

I was roused by the expression 
of the doctor’s face, and I guessed 
then, what I found afterwards was 
the fact, that he was afraid my 
brain was touched. At that mo- 
ment a great resolution came upon 
me, and a feeling which proved of 
great service to me afterwards. I 
determined to control my feelings 
and to conceal them, and I began 
talking to the doctor upon indif- 
ferent subjects. I knew if I told 
him my story he would not believe 
it; and I felt afraid of being de- 
prived of liberty. I had heard 
stories, and I knew of people con- 
sidered insane on slight grounds 
enough. I must be careful. 

It was, however, terrible to me 
to hear that sigh perpetually 
breathed into my ear, and to feel 
that perhaps at any moment that 
horrible figure would appear before 
me. As once she had done, so once 
again she might do. One day, 
driven to desperation, I said aloud, 
forgetting that the doctor might 
hear me, ‘I swear—I solemnly 
swear to find your head; only re- 
lieve me of your presence.’ Luckily 
all my associations with this vision 
were in the language she or it 
spoke ; therefore I, in speaking, un- 
consciously used that language ; 
then, seeing the doctor look up, 
and feeling what an extraordinary 
speech it would have sounded to 
him had he understood it, I could 
not help bursting out laughing, 
and I laughed long and loud. The 
doctor’s face recalled me to myself, 
and my position began to be a 
most peculiar one. If the question 
is considered carefully by any one 
it will be seen that, assume a man 
to be mad, his commonest actions 
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are eccentric. If he laughs, he 
laughs madly; and if he tries to 
explain ideas that may be sound 
enough, it is taken for granted that, 
as he propounds them, they must 
be most insane. 

My private thoughts were pain- 
ful enough. I had solemnly sworn 
to find a head for a headless body. 
Why should I shrink from putting it 
more definitely? I had solemnly 
sworn to find the head for ¢Ae head- 
less body. How was I to do it? 
Looking at it from every side, my 
wretchedness was inconceivable. 
If I spoke of it I should be con- 
sidered mad. I could speak of it 
to no one. I must bear my bur- 
den alone. I have heard that 


people have skeletons enough in 
their cupboards, and I felt that if 
my burden was only a skeleton it 
would be more easily borne. 

One afternoon I went to the 
family burying-ground, as I often 
acted now, without any definite 


purpose. It was a pretty place, 
with horse-chestnuts in great beauty, 
and the cheerful sound of bees 
humming all round. I sat down 
upon a bank, when my eyes fell 
upon two Greek crosses I had 
never before noticed. Strange how 
this Greek influence seemed to be 
ever present with me! I rose and 
went tothem. One had an inscrip- 
tion upon it. I was not surprised 
to find this was also in modern 
Greek, but the words were most 
surprising : ‘ All things will be one 
day known, it is said; even the 
crime which has so cruelly parted 
us fora time. I wait for thee.’ 
Looking at the other, which was 
blank, I saw that the marble slab 
upon the grass at its foot was 
loose, so loose that I could lift it 
up a little; and doing so, and look- 
ing into it, I saw it was empty. 
What was the meaning of this 
empty tomb, and of the perpetual 
presence of a restless figure, and 
the mention ofa crime? It was 
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an awful thought, that upon me— 
yes, upon me—devolved the quest, 
the horrid quest—/ had to find that 
head, 

I was packing in the room in 
which I had been taken ill, and, 
getting tired, I sat down to rest 
fora moment. As my eyes wan- 
dered over the fireplace I saw 
what, till then, I had never noticed 
—on one side it was open, the 
other was blocked up. I had 
learned to be wise in concealing 
any emotion ; and I said nothing 
till the doctor was there, and then, 
in a tone of indifference, I called 
his attention to it, and said how 
oddly it was built. He examined 
it carefully, and agreed with me; 
and I added, in a tone as careless 
as I could assume, ‘I shall have it 
put straight.’ 

The same workmen we had em- 
ployed before were told to bring a 
mason; and when they came I 
showed them the fireplace, and 
told them to pull down the projec- 
tion, so as to make the fireplace 
even on both sides. . 

The old man, who was a mason, 
looked round the room with evi- 
dent curiosity, and then, seeing my 
eyes fixed upon him, he said, ‘ I’ve 
many a time heard of this room, 
sir; it’s the haunted room. My 
mother lived housemaid here long 
ago, and this part of the house was 
shut up. No one would live in it.’ 

I showed as little interest as I 
could ; but the sound of a laugh I 
gave was accompanied by the deep 
sigh, which I now began to expect 
always. The workmen set to work ; 
and the old man, who was fond of 
talking, said, 

‘No workman ever built this up, 
sir; it’s an odd job altogether.’ 

As he spoke, a well-directed 
blow made a big hole ; and, breath- 
less with excitement, I saw a chest 
standing erect. Losing my’: self- 
command, I grasped the doctor’s 
arm, and said, 
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‘ Before that chest is opened, I 
know what lies there. There is 
the headless body of a woman, 
dressed in gold stuff.’ 

‘For God’s sake, control your- 
self before these men!’ said the 
doctor earnestly, ‘or they may 
think you mad ! 

But I looked forward: the lid 
was hinged; and when they opened 
it, there lay before us the headless 
body of a woman, dressed in gold 
stuff. The body was embalmed 
and perfect; the small hands lay 
clasped lightly together; on the 
dress was pinned a slip of dis- 
coloured paper, on which the one 
word ‘ Vengeance’ was written in 
Greek. 

The strong aromatic smell, the 
sudden sight in the flesh of what 
I had seen in the spirit, quite over- 
came me, and I was led from the 
room by the doctor. I gave orders, 
however, that the chest was to be 
laid as it was in the Greek tomb ; 
and I remember vividly the look 
on the doctor’s face when I told 
him it was empty. And as soon 
as I was able, I left home to go to 
Italy, on my way to Greece ; but 
I did not tell this to the doctor, 
whose patients were clamouring 
for him: he only thought I was 
going to Italy. I did not tell him 
more, because, though I felt that 
in Greece alone I might find some 
clue to the ghastly thing I was 
bound to search for, he would 
have been inquisitive; and we 
parted on very good terms. One 
thing alone he refused to do for 
me: he would not give me the ad- 
dress of my cousin, if he knew it. 
I tried in vain ; he got quite angry 
at last, and I was obliged to be 
content. I knew why he dreaded 
our meeting. He considered me 
‘odd,’ and he was afraid of bring- 
ing us together. Yes; had he 
been able to do so, the being to 
whom I owe all my happiness, all 
my peace, would have been with- 
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held from me. 
thing. 


I owe him no- 


CHAPTER III. 


IT was very wonderful to me to 
mix with a number of strangers— 
all commonplace people, and think- 
ing of ordinary things—and to feel 
what an extraordinary difference 
lay between their pursuits and mine. 
What a commotion I might have 
made had I told my story! But 
I knew better. 

I know many people who are 
quiet, sober, and matter-of-fact, 
and who acknowledge that it is 
curious how everything seems to 
bear upon the particular thing 
they are discussing. No one can 
understand the wonderful sensa- 
tion it was, hearing in the con- 
versation that was going on round 
me reference to Greece, and to the 
many crimes committed by the 
brigands. An old Italian was very 
much excited because it was re- 
ported that Casenno, whose crimes 
and hardihood had been the theme 
of every foreign newspaper for long, 
had at length been captured. 

‘ His crimes were nothing to his 
father’s,’ said Signor Torsino, having 
puffed his cigar to an end. ‘His 
father, he was a horror! Did 
you ever hear what he did to the 
girl he was to have married, and 
who fell in love with and married 
an Englishman ?” 

Here I rose, and went as near 
him as I could. My heart began 
to beat in the most extraordinary 
way; and every one else listened 
attentively. 

‘ She‘was very beautiful, and the 
English husband adored her. He 
was rich; and she had a glorious 
time of it for alittle while. They 
had been travelling, and were going 
home. Casenno pére managed to 
get hold of her. He killed her; 
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he cut off her head, and sent her 
body in a chest to her husband. 
The poor man went mad. Hehad 
the body embalmed, took it home 
to England with him, and kept it 
in his room. He died a raving 
lunatic, always imagining her to 
be talking to him,’ 

‘And the head, signor? What 
became of it? 

I asked this in a suppressed 
tone, trying to conceal my agita- 
tion ; but they looked curiously at 
me, and I felt myself changing 
colour. 

‘Well, since monsieur wishes to 
know,’ said the man, ‘he put it in 
a casket, and kept it. I saw it; 
for, gentlemen, I once was a pri- 
soner of Casenno’s, and he told 
me the story; so I know it is true. 
I also know that his daughter, who 
ran away from him because she 
could no longer put up with all 
the horrors she saw, took it to 
Rome with her, and that she 
taught painting there. If monsieur 
is so interested, he might trace 
her, and recover it And he 
laughed grimly. Many true words 
are spoken in jest. 

When we landed I went to this 
gentleman, and asked to speak 
with him privately. He looked 
surprised ; but we went into a quiet 
street together. Then I said, 

‘You must not be surprised 
when I ask you if you know what 
name old Casenno’s daughter took 
on arriving in Rome.’ 

‘ Bianca,’ he answered, without 
hesitation. ‘She must be dead 
now. But why does monsieur ask ?’ 
And he fixed his small brilliant 
eyes upon me. 

Impelled to speak, I said ear- 
nestly, 

‘ Because, Signor Torsino, I am 
the only male descendant of the 
person you speak of. I found that 
headless body; and I am now 
searching for the head.’ 

‘Dio! he exclaimed. ‘I thought 
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he looked mad! And I have 
been risking my life with a raving 
lunatic !’ 

He rushed past me; and I could 
not help laughing as I saw his fat 
figure scuttling along; but I knew 
the name of Bianca, and that was 
always a great thing. 

Arrived in Rome, I was much 
too deeply absorbed in what lay 
before me to be affected by the 
various things I saw; but it was a 
slight comfort to me at present to 
think that though I had sworn to 
do an apparent impossibility, I had 
also the hope of finding my cousin, 
and helping her; and though the 
dreadful weight on my mind was 
always there, I seemed able to 
dwell less on that and more on the 
chance of being of some use to the 
only person in the world con- 
nected with me, though so dis- 
tantly. 

I made many inquiries about 
Signora Bianca. Many people 
knew her by name, and she was 
known to be dead; but no clue 
could I get to any one who knew 
her personally. 

One day, however, I went to a 
small colour-shop, where I had 
been before, attracted by a clever 
sketch of some Greek boatmen. 
As I went in, a young: girl turned 
her head, and I saw before me the 
living image of the picture which 
hung in my haunted room at 
home. 

‘ The signor’s arrival is a happy 
event,’ said the man, who had 
talked with me before. ‘The sig- 
nora has paintings of the Signora 
Bianca’s, and wishes to sell them.’ 

To this day I cannot make out 
how I managed to control my 
emotion ; but it was no surprise 
to me to have a card with my 
cousin’s name put into my hands, 
and to be told to call there next 
day to see Signora Bianca’s pic- 
tures. Moments were hours ; but 
at last, breathless, I arrived at the 

















top of an old palazzo. I was 
shown in by a respectable-looking 
old woman, and found my cousin 
at her easel, painting. 

She was so young, so fair, and 
so dignified, I did not know how 
to begin my story. Maria, the old 
woman, got out a great portfolio, 
and assisted her young mistress in 
showing off the paintings; and as 
I said nothing, a quiver of disap- 
pointment made itself heard in my 
cousin’s voice. 

‘ You do not admire these things,” 
she said at length; ‘and yet they 
are beautiful !’ 

‘I admire them all,’ I said hur- 
riedly. ‘I was only wondering 
what I ought to offer you for 
them.’ 

‘For the whole of them?’ she 
said, with evident surprise. 

* Yes,’ Ianswered. ‘They would 
look well all framed alike, and 
hung in one room.’ She looked at 
me for a moment, and I said, ‘I 
will give you whatever you con- 
sider them to be worth.’ 

I saw her colour come and go; 
and I guessed that, with all her 
pride, the money was an object to 
her. She trembled a little, and I 
saw tears rush to her eyes, and I 
could no longer act the part ofa 
stranger to her. As quietly as I 
could, I told her who I was, and 
asked her if she had ever heard 
of me. 

Yes, she had heard of me; and 
then reserve gave way. We were 
both so lonely that we could not 
afford to be distant or unfriendly 
to each other. She had heard 
evidently I was very odd, which 
had conveyed no idea to her be- 
yond my having, perhaps, whims, 
and not taking the same views of 
life other people did. 

She was touched when she found 
that I had from the first wanted to 
befriend her, and her manner was 
kind and sympathetic. 

All love-stories are very much 
VOL. XXVII. 
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alike; and ours soon became a 
love-story. I loved her passion- 
ately, as I love her now—God 
bless her!—and yet I was too 
much of a coward to tell her my 
story. At first it was a struggle. 
I felt she ought to know; but by 
degrees everything faded from my 
mind. I dreamed of her ; I thought 
only of her; she was an ever-in- 
creasing joy to me; and when 
finally she agreed to become my 
wife, I never for a second remem- 
bered that there was a horrible 
duty which I had sworn to perform. 
The past, the wretched past, was 
blotted from my mind, and I was 
happy! Then we married. Ten 
days were granted me of the most 
perfect happiness. We wandered 
about like two children, taking the 
same intense delight in flowers and 
in music. When my wife sang, it 
was like a flood of melody from 
heaven —the liquid round notes 
had such pathos in them; and I 
used to think, if ever I was ill or 
suffering, her voice alone would 
restore me. To a man who had 
never known what beauty there 
is in a womanly character, the 
touches of sympathy, the exquisite 
refinement and purity of her 
thoughts were a revelation. Day 
after day things seemed to show 
me what a new, fresh, and beauti- 
ful world lay around me; and my 
secret was completely forgotten. 

One day we had been riding, in 
the early morning, in the Tyrol, 
when a packet of letters for her ar- 
rived ; they were mostly in Italian, 
from friends she had made in 
Rome; but there was with them 
one English letter in a hand I re- 
cognised. At the sight of that 
letter all my uncomfortable feel- 
ings seemed to come back to me 
in an undefined way. 

I watched my wife reading it, 
and I saw her flush and grow pale, 
and then a cry of anguish burst 
from her pale lips. Waving me 
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off, she left the room, and locked 
herself into her own. 

Surely, surely my punishment 
was too great. I lifted the letter 
she had thrown down, and read it. 
It was from the doctor who had 
attended me at Penryn. 


* Dear Miss Penryn,—At the risk 
of being considered impertinent 
and interfering, I write to give you 
acaution. Your cousin, Mr. Pen- 
ryn, has started for Italy, with the 
avowed object of seeking you out, 
having expressed very kind inten- 
tions regarding you, which I trust 
he will carry out, and that you will 
not refuse. But as he is good-look- 
ing and plausible, I write to intreat 
you to be on yourguard against him. 
He has madness in his veins, and 
will gradually become as insane as 
his unhappy grandfather and the 


cousin, whom you may have heard 


of, who lived with his wife’s body 
in his room. I am sorry for this 
lad, who has a great deal that is 
lovable in his character; but he 
had a dreadful outbreak here; he 
nearly murdered a friend staying 
with him, and killed the dog, and 
did all sorts of eccentric things ; 
so, for God’s sake, beware of him ! 
You will forgive an old man’s ad- 
vice, remembering the long friend- 
ship with your father. I assure 
you he has visions and delusions, 
and is at times dangerous —Your 
sincere friend, 
‘Joun Horton,’ 


This was a nice letter for a young 
wife to receive ten days after her 
marriage. 

I lay on the sofa speechless and 
tearless; the agony of mind I suf- 
fered can be imagined. Hereditary 
insanity stared me in the face; the 
cruel destruction of all my happi- 
ness came so suddenly that I was 
stunned. I did not dare meet my 
wife’s eyes ; I should only see re- 
proach in them. What was I to 
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do? Full of pity for her, remorse 
at my having blighted her life, pity 
for myself also, I lay the prey to 
the most terrible feelings, how long 
I do not know; through all my 
sufferings the idea of her leaving 
me (of course she would leave me) 
kept pressing upon me. 

The door opened, and she came 
in. I did not dare look up. I 
covered my face with my hands ; 
I expected the worst. She had 
been crying, and tears were in her 
voice. When she came up to me 
she laid her cool hand upon my 
burning forehead and her face 
upon mine, and kissed me. 

‘My poor darling,’ she said, ‘I 
do not believe all that man says; 
happiness never makes men mad, 
and I will make you so happy, 
dear. We will both be so happy 
that the enemy will be driven 
away.’ 

And then tears came, and, with 
her arms round me, I felt that I 
might be saved... . 


Paler and more thoughtful than 
before, we pursued our journey, 
and all went well till we got to 
Cologne. I had a most fearful 
headache there; but I knew that 
my darling wished to go out and 
see the sights, and that without me 
she would not go, so I said nothing 
about it. Unfortunately for me, 
among other things, we were shown 
the three ghastly skulls of the 
kings. The sight of these brought 
a recollection of my oath, and my 
brain seemed to go on fire. It was 
all I could do to conceal my suf- 
ferings. We were going to Con- 
stance, then to Geneva, and hence 
into France by the Jura. When 
we got to Geneva I was so ill I 
could no longer conceal it. We 
had pleasant rooms, not very noisy, 
and, after suffering intensely, I lay 
in the evening, feeling ill and ner- 
vous, but not tortured with pain. 
It was dusk, and the windows were 











open; the room was full of violets, 
and pretty things we had gathered 
in our travels; but the sweetest 
and fairest object was my wife’s 
figure. All at once, without warn- 
ing, that terrible dread came upon 
me. I knew—I knew that that 
vision was coming. I sat up and 
stared and it came, and the head- 
less woman stood behind my wife. 
A voice said in those dreaded 
tones, ‘ Your oath—remember your 
.oath ? and the figure stood there, 
pointing—pointing to the adored 
head of my wife! 

‘What is it? O my husband, 
tell me !’ 

But how could I tell her, and 
what did the figure mean? Was 
she claiming my wife’s head as the 
fulfilment of my oath? Not one 
hair of her head should be injured, 
if I remained perjured all my life. 
But the awful feeling of being again 
subjected to this terrible figure, 
of never being free, threw me into 
a sort of nervous fever, and I was 
long ill. 

But what it was to be nursed 
tenderly and devotedly, as I was 
now! I looked back on old times, 
and I felt as if nothing mattered 
so long as I was sure of my wife's 
presence; and yet her presence 
had not kept away that frightful 
apparition! When I was well 
again we went on, stayed a few 
days at Neufchatel, and so on 
through France, and found our- 
selves in London. Here we chose 
furniture and papers, and were 
busy in various ways. We had 
been married some months now, 
and my wife had been writing 
many directions home ; then came 
the last evening of our stay in Lon- 
don, and my wife rose and sat 
down beside me, and I felt from 
a little movement of her hands, 
which was the only sign she ever 
gave of nervousness, that she was 
going to speak seriously to me. 

‘ Before going home,’ she began, 
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in a low voice, ‘I am going to ask 
my husband to have confidence 
in me. He has a dread and a sor- 
row, which destroys his rest and 
makes him wretched at times. His 
wife must know it.’ 

‘I dare not tell her.’ 

‘Is it a crime you have com- 
mitted, then?’ she said, and as she 
spoke she looked earnestly and 
pleadingly at me. 

‘How can you suggest such a 
horrible thing? I said. ‘No! a 
thousand times no! And yet is per- 
jury a crime ? 

‘ Perjury! My darling,’ said my 
wife, ‘we shall never be really 
happy now till we have no secrets 
from each other. Do not be afraid 
of telling me all. You forget that 
if I know nothing I cannot help 
you; why are you afraid of telling 
me?’ 

‘I am afraid of losing you,’ I 
muttered. 

‘Do you think anything or any 
one would drive me from your 
side?’ she exclaimed. ‘Trust me, 
O my darling, do you not know 
what a claim a man, so tried as you 
are tried, has upon one when a 
woman loves as I love you? every 
sorrow, every atom of trial, is only 
an additional reason for loving 
more and trying to make up forit.’ 

‘God bless you for those words,’ 
I said; and then I told her all, 
even to the horror of seeing that 
figure pointing at her dear head. 

My wife said little till I had 
done, and then putting her arms 
round me, she said, in a tone of 
compassion and heartfelt sympathy, 

‘My poor darling, how you have 
suffered! Thank God you have 
told me, and that we can face this 


together. Your wife’s love shall 
save you. We will lay this ghost 
together.’ 


We were detained in London 
for some time, and then went down 
to Wales together. As we left the 
train to drive home, my wife 
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took my hand in hers, and said 
gently, 

‘I also have a secret,’ she said. 
‘ You must promise not tobeangry.’ 

‘ Angry with you !” 

* The tower would have cost too 
much money to repair, and it is 
all pulled down.’ 

The relief it was to know this ! 

‘ There is another thing my dar- 
ling must know,’ and my wife’s 
voice trembled a little. 

‘When you told me about that 
dreadful thing—about the headless 
woman, dear—I remembered that 
among the things which when poor 
old Signora Bianca died she left 
me, was a casket, such as you de- 
scribe. In it, with some jewels of 
no great value, there was a skull. 
It did not shock. me or frighten 
me, dear, because in every studio 
it is usual to paint from one. A 
deeper meaning lies around it since 
I know your story, and it is in 
Wales now. I think there cannot 
be a doubt that, treasured in the 
casket, it is the head of the poor 
murdered Greek lady, and we will 
give it and her body Christian 
burial in the Greek tomb.’ 

Can any other person realise 
what it was to me to hear this? 

When my first excitement was 
over, I could not help asking my 
darling why she did not believe 
all my story, having proofs of part 
of it. 

‘Because,’ she said gently, ‘the 
very fact of your dwelling upon 
what you may have heard in your 
infancy—the sight of the picture 
— Bulwer’s dream —all working 
upon you when you were ill and 
nervous, probably produced the 
image you saw. At any rate, you 
have promised not to think of it 
more. Remember, dear, that giv- 
ing way to imagination, believing 
all real, and insisting upon others 
believing it, is one great cause of 
—insanity.’ 

We found everything ready for 
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us. Of the old tower nothing 
remained, and a pretty flower-gar- 
den was in progress on the spot 
where it had stood. Bright chintzes 
and loads of flowers had trans- 
formed the place, and,as my wife 
remarked, it was now quite big 
enough for our income. 

In the evening she showed me 
the casket, and its contents. Had 
I been inclined to doubt I could 
no longer have done so, for 
wrapped round it was a piece of 
gold tissue, now tarnished and 
faded, which was exactly like the 
stuff in which 7 was painted, and 
in which I saw— But I have pro- 
mised no more to assert it. But 
are not many mysteries round us? 
are not our lives mysteries ? 

Yet how can I contradict her 
who is the blessing of my life, 
when I think of what my fate 
might have been had she left me, 
instead of having the courage to 
remain by my side, courage which 
came out of her devoted love for 
her unhappy husband ? 

Dr. Horton was shy of us at 
first, but we were both happy and 
could afford to forgive. The only 
sign my wife gives that she re- 
members, is when I hit upon some 
good plan for the benefit of others, 
or when I have made a better 
speech than usual at a county 
meeting ; then she nods her bright 
face at him with a mischievous 
smile, and we both understand 
her ; and this is her only revenge. 

Bulwer died not long after I was 
married—died insane. When I 
heard of his death and the man- 
ner of it, I could not but reflect 
that his fate might have been mine 
but for the sweet brave nature 
which had linked itself tomine. I 
have written my story for my chil- 
dren and others : for my children, 
that they may know what I owe 
their mother ; and for others, be- 
cause I think it may interest them 
to know how my ghost was laid. 














ROM THE WINGS. 


By B. H, BUXTON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ JENNIE OF “‘ THE PRINCE'S,” ’ ‘NELL—ON AND OFF THE STAGE,’ ETC. 


——.———_ 
Part the Third. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A LOVING WOMAN, AND A CRAFTY ONE. 


* Love's a mighty lord, 
And hath so humbled me, as I confess 
There ‘is no woe to his correction, 
Nor to his service no such joy on earth, 


Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 
And call it cunning.’ 


ALTHOUGH the happy lovers have 
spent two hours together on that 
sunny Sunday morning, they have 
really said very little to one ano- 
ther. The simple but potent fact 
of their reunion, after three ter- 
rible years of separation, has satis- 
fied and preoccupied them to the 
exclusion of all minor interests. 
Each has had a hundred questions 
to ask, and yet neither has cared 
to disturb the content of the mo- 
ment by any allusion to the harass- 
ing past. 

But once they have fairly started 
on the road to Hyde Park-place 
they realise that the spell of satis- 
fied silence must needs be broken 
between them at last, and that each 
must supply to the other such links 
in their past experience as are re- 
quired to complete the understand- 
ing of the whole. They have 
agreed to walk, because talking is 
impossible in a cab, as Clare con- 
siderately suggests. She knows 


well that certain explanations are 
expected from her, and she feels 
that private penance will assuredly 
follow on such full and free con- 
fession as she has determined to 
make. 


As soon as they are walk- 


ing sedately arm-in-arm Clare brave- 
ly resolves to tell her portion of 
that trying story of the past with- 
out an instant’s further delay. 

‘ Without seeking to blame your 
mother unnecessarily, Hal,’ she 
Says quietly, ‘I owe it to you as 
well as to myself to tell you the 
whole of that disgraceful affair 
with Lord Verstrume, and all that 
followed.’ 

‘The infernal old ruffian, I long 
to smash every bone in his d— 
decrepit frame !’ says Harold ; and 
in the fever-heat of his indignation 
he adds a long string of unparlia- 
mentary epithets and ejaculations 
to this piously expressed desire. 

Clare, feeling that no opinion, 
however harshly worded, can be 
too strong in condemnation of her 
ancient persecutor, makes no at- 
tempt to divert the current of her 
rash young lover’s wrath; but 
when, in the course of her narra- 
tive of subsequent events, she sees 
Harold wince as she pronounces 
the name of Percy Hetheringham, 
‘You shall not abuse Aim,’ she 
says earnestly ; ‘he isa good man 
and a true friend, and he helped 
me when I was in terrible trouble. 
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If the faintest shadow of reproach 
rests on any portion of our inter- 
course, the fault was mine and not 
his.’ And with the fearless can- 
dour which distinguishes this brave 
noble-hearted girl she confesses 
every detail of her last interview 
with demonstrative Percy. The 
borrowed money, the proposed 
elopement, the stolen kiss, all is 
frankly avowed. Her face be- 
comes very pale as she speaks, 
and the pain and humiliation this 
confession causes her are self-evi- 
dent ; but she has set herself this 
bitter task, and therefore she fulfils 
it without outwardly flinching. 

That Harold also suffers, as he 
listens to her, increases her trouble 
a thousand-fold. His brow dark- 
ens, his lips are fiercely compressed. 

Clare, who has been so brave 
hitherto, begins to tremble now. 

‘Are you very angry, Hal? she 
asks, and looks anxiously into his 
face. 

For all reply, ‘Have you seen 
this ? he inquires, and hands her 
a slip of printed paper, which he 
has just drawn from his waistcoat- 
pocket. He watches her closely 
as she peruses it. It is part of 
the first column of the Zimes, 

dated a month back, and contains 
‘among the marriages the follow- 
ing : 

‘Hetheringham—Lee.’ Then 
follow the details : ‘ special license, 
at the Embassy, Rome ;’ the Chris- 
tian namesof bridegroom and bride, 
‘Percy, Olympia,’ &c. 

What do the details matter? 
The fact is clear and well defined 
enough. 

‘So he has married that quaint 
American who first suggested Maud 
Muller to him! exclaims Clare, 
with very evident satisfaction, as 
she hands the slip of paper back 
to Harold, smiling the while. 

‘And you are really glad?’ he 
asks doubtfully, and his eyes are 
as anxious as his voice. 
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‘ Delighted, of course,’ says 
Clare promptly. ‘The one thing 
wanting to make Mr. Hethering- 
ham a most desirable acquaintance 
is this fact of his having won a 
clever and charming wife for him- 
self. Now I do sincerly hope we 
—you and I—may meet this happy 
couple some day, Hal, and then 
you will admit that my judgment 
of Mr. Hetheringham is correct, 
and shake hands with him on the 
strength of it.’ 

‘ That contingency—remote and 
unlikely—had best be left in the 
realms of the great unknown,’ says 
Harold sharply. ‘For my part, I 
am in no hurry to shake hands 
with a man for whose blood I have 
thirsted with a furious passion you 
could never understand, Clare.’ 
He shudders himself at the recol- 
lection of all he has endured on 
Hetheringham’s account. 

‘Such horribly savage ideas are 
certainly quite beyond my com- 
prehension,’ says Clare, trying to 
smile, but failing signally in the 
attempt. Harold’s latent wrath 
glows far too fiercely to admit o1 
laughter. ‘If you would try to be 
as just as you are strong, Hal,’ she 
says, determined to subdue her 
emotion, and to regain confidence 
in herself, in order to be able to 
influence him, ‘ you would confine 
your anger to that wicked old lord, 
who was indeed your enemy and 
mine, and you would free the man, 
who has never harmed either of us, 
from all undeserved blame.’ 

‘Sufficient unto the day,’ says 
Harold uneasily, and averts his 
head to avoid her anxious eyes. 

‘We surely have no cause to 
talk or think of evil xow? says 
Clare, with a voice full of tender 
meaning ; and, growing bolder, she 
lays her hand upon his arm, and 
with a gentle pressure forces him 
to turn his face towards her again, 
then frankly, fearlessly, she looks 
straight into his honest blue eyes. 
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Something in her direct gaze 
moves him beyond control. 

‘ Thank God for my darling!’ he 
cries. ‘And byall meanslet us leave 
discord and enmity to the devil.’ 
And then he laughs aloud, and all 
frowns are dispelled. ‘If you con- 
tinue to look at me like that with 
those witching eyes of yours, my 
Clare,’ he says presently, taking 
her hands firmly into his, ‘I shall 
embrace you here in the Queen’s 
highway, without asking with or 
by your leave.’ 

Clare, seriously alarmed by this 
threat, makes a sudden move for- 
ward ; for they have been so com- 
pletely engrossed by their conver- 
sation that they have stood still, 
confronting one another, at the 
secluded corner of dismal Norfolk- 
square. Now they walk on again 
with renewed energy. The lasting 
ice of unspoken thoughts is finally 
broken, the flood-gates of elo- 
quence are open, and they can 
speak with unrestrained freedom 
and confidence. 


Clare knows the bearings of the 
streets, terraces, and squares in 
this familiar neighbourhood far 
better than Harold does, and she 
adroitly manages to lead him across 
the Bayswater-road and into Hyde 
Park. It is not until they have 
reached a seat under a spreading 
beech-tree that Harold becomes 
aware of the locality. ‘Why, we 
are in the Gardens or the Park, 
Clare,’ he says, mystified. ‘ This 
cannot be our direction.’ 

‘No,’ she says, smiling. ‘ Your 
way lies across the road and up 
that last turning. NowI am going 
to ask you a favour, Hal. I am 
not a coward, I hope, and I know 
I have nothing to fear while you 
are with me; but still I should 
be so glad and so grateful to you if 
you would let me sit and wait here 
while you go home and see how the 
land lies there before I join you.’ 
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She speaks in so humbly plead- 
ing a tone that Harold can but 
yield, and does so pleasantly. 

‘I hate to lose sight of you even 
for a moment,’ he says; ‘but of 
course you must have your own 
way. You always do where I am 
concerned. Promjse not to move 
from this place until I return.’ 

‘I promise,’ she says solemnly. 
‘And I will wait for you even if you 
Stay away until sunset.’ 

* No fear,’ he answers, laughing, 
and is gone. 

She watches the tall graceful 
figure, the rapid springy steps, the 
curling masses of fair hair which 
the sunshine brightens into gold, 
and she feels that she is indeed the 
happiest of women. His very 
strength of speech and muscle de- 
lights her, and gives her confi- 
dence. She has been badly and 
roughly used ; but now she will rest 
in a haven of loving content, and 
every thought of her busy brain, 
every breath she draws, every stroke 
of work she accomplishes—all, all 
shall be devoted to Aim. She will 
wait on him hand and foot, she will 
be his humble slave and his most 
loving helpmate and wife. 

Tears fill the eyes of the proud 
high-spirited girl as she makes this 
solemn vow of lasting humility and 
devotion in the secret of her loving 
heart. As if to embody her earnest 
thoughts in appropriate words, 
some lines of the great master’s 
come into her head : 

‘To love, 
It is to be all made of sighs and tears ; 
It is to be all made of wishes, 


All humbleness, patience, and impatience, 
All purity, all trial.’ 


‘Except the sighs and tears,’ 
she thinks, ‘that is assuredly my 
state, and I fear the impatience is 
coming upon me already ; for the 
church-bells have ceased to ring, 
and where does Hal stay so long ?” 

Where indeed ? 

Hal is in much perplexity, and 
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has listened to the disjointed utter- 
ances of his poor broken-spirited 
father and the wild wailings of his 
distracted mother in considerable 
trepidation. 

Cecilia has run away ! 

That is the startling intelligence 
which has met Harold on the 
threshold of the paternal mansion. 
And on seeing the hurried lines 
she has left behind there is but 
one explanation of her flight pos- 
sible. The companion of her ad- 
venturous enterprise is certainly 
Lord Verstrume. 

‘O Hal! do you think he will 
marry her—do you think he will 
make her my lady after all?’ cries 
Mrs. Steele, as soon as she has 
sufficiently recovered herself to 
give a more definite verbal form to 
her lamentations. 

Harold bites his red lips until 
he draws blood from them ; but he 
is determined to control himself if 
possible. The struggle is a hard 
one in any case. Still it isa relief 
to him to have come alone. This 
matter is best settled by himself 
unaided and unadvised. Neither 
gentle Clare nor sedate Maurice 
can help him in the strait in which 
he finds himself. 

‘Give me the wicked girl’s 
letter,’ he says, ‘ and let me try to 
find some clue in that.’ 

‘Don’t blame your poor sister, 
my darling Harry, implores Mrs. 
Steele. ‘You don’t know how she 
has been tried, what with that 
horrid handsome Clare setting her 
cap at Lord—’ 

‘Silence, mother, or I stir 
neither foot nor finger to help 
you ! shouts Harold, and finds a 
relief for his maddening feelings in 
that vigorous outcry. 

Mrs. Steele is cowed and si- 
lenced, and she hands him his 
sisters hurried and _ unfeeling 
letter of adieu : 


‘ Dear Mamma,— Having heard 
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from my father and you that you 
would never give your consent to 
my marriage with a rich and fasci- 
nating gentleman, who has been 
grossly maligned by a designing 
minx and by a spiteful jealous old 
bachelor, who cannot get any one 
to love him, I have made up my 
mind to act on my own responsi- 
bility. I am tired of the dulness 
of my London home, and mean to 
see the world on my own account. 
You shall hear again when all is 
settled. Au revoir /—Your poor 
neglected 
* Cissy.’ 


‘It is all that wretched old prig 
Maurice. He has brought this 
trouble upon us. The poor child 
was awfully hurt and upset by what 
he said to your father yesterday, 
my own darling boy ‘Thus inco- 
herently, but with very evident 
anger, Mrs. Steele pours her woes 
into the startled ears of bewildered 
Harold. 

Cecilia ostensibly went to see 
some friends in Sussex-gardens 
last night. The footman of course 
accompanied his young mistress at 
a respectful distance. Arrived at 
the door of her friend’s house, Miss 
Steele handed the servant a note 
addressed to her mother. Cecilia’s 
further orders to the man were that 
he should call for her at eleven 
o'clock, and dring the book back 
with him. 

‘Am I to give that message, 
miss?’ the man had inquired ; and 
the young lady had quietly an- 
swered, ‘No; the note will tell 
mamma what is required. I do 
not wish you to disturb her after 
her dinner, so do not let her have 
my letter until you are ready to 
come and fetch me. Now you 
can go.’ 

All these details the footman, 
who was youthful, and deeply in- 
terested in the romance in which 
he had so unwittingly played a part, 
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had repeated over and over again 
both to his master and mistress, 
and for the edification of the ser- 
vants in the hall below. 

‘Would you like to hear what 
James has to say yourself?’ asks 
Mrs. Steele, turning her bloodshot 
eyes upon her son. 

‘No; Ihave heard far too much 
already,’ is his curt reply. 

Cecilia had never entered her 
friend’s house, but had simply 
walked away from the door as 
soon as James was out of sight, 
and had thus secured herself four 
hours’ start before her mother had 
the slightest idea of the calamity 
which had fallen upon them all 
in consequence of her rash daugh- 
ter’s ill-advised act. 

‘If only he will marry her—if 
only she is really to be his wife and 
Lady Verstrume! is Mrs. Steele’s 
repeated refrain ; but though she 
moans, there is a ring of hope in 
the words as she utters them. 

‘Marry her—is that all you 
want ?’ cries puzzled Harold, seiz- 
ing eagerly on this very feasible 
solution to what had seemed to 
him an irremediable shame and 
difficulty. ‘Marry her?—why, of 
course he shall, this very day, or 
to-morrow most certainly. If they 
have not crossed the Channel, I’ll 
make myself responsible for that; 
and if they have, delay will be un- 
avoidable ; but the result shall be 
thesame. I pledge you my solemn 
word as far as that goes. O the 
double-distilled old villain! If 
it were not for the shameful 
cause, I should glory in punishing 
him. Trust me, mother; and you, 
father dear, cheer up, and keep a 
brave heart. All may yet turn 
out better than you have any 
idea of.’ 

‘ I shall not live to see it, I shall 
not live to see it ; but I thank you 
and bless you, my brave bright 
boy,’ says the poor old man, tak- 
ing his son’s hand into his tremu- 
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lous fingers, and beginning to weep 
in childish miserable fashion. 

‘God bless and keep you, my 
bonny Benjamin !’ cries his mother, 
folding him to her portly bosom. 
‘May you have strength to fight 
in our good cause, and return vic- 
torious with mi/ady.’ 

Harold can bearno more. With 
hurried impatient strides he goes 
forth, shutting the door behind 
him with portentous vigour. He 
wishes he could close it for ever 
on such degrading scenes. And 
then his kind heart rebounds with 
a sudden throb of love and pity 
for his poor old father. And he 
retraces his steps. 

‘I had intended to bring you 
my Clare to-day, dear, dear father,’ 
says he. ‘She is good and brave 
and true. You will learn to love 
her, and she will be a comfort to 
you yet.’ 

‘Bless you, and bless her, my 
boy. Send Maurice to me,’ says 
the old man feebly. 

And Harold ever after remem- 
bers thankfully that he went back 
and got his father’s blessing. 

Within an hour the perturbed 
lover has met Clare, has hurried 
back to Soho with her, and has 
found Maurice in Dean-street, 
gravely discussing matters, thea- 
trical and political, with bright 
Miss Susie and her stately grand- 
mother, who, in every sense, has 
risen to the occasion. Harold, 
full of vigorous impatience, is very 
soon en route again, determined to 
shake that wicked old nobleman 
into abject submission by the 
sheer force of his young strong 
will, or to inflict such punishment 
upon the ancient sinner as will 
disable ,him for what little of life 
may be left to him still. 

With the difficulties, annoyances, 
misdirections, and disappointments 
that check Harold’s progress from 
house to house, from chambers to 
clubs, from hotels to mews, we 
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have little concern here, though a 
long chapter might be written on 
the irritating theme. We will meet 
him at the important stage of his 
restless and relentless pursuit when 
he has arrived at the Star and 
Garter, Richmond, and satisfied 
himself that the fugitives have 
made a halt here, prior to their 
probable tour abroad. 

So cunningly has Harold con- 
trived his course, that he meets 
Lord Verstrume face to face on 
the pleasant terrace-walk belong- 
ing to the hotel, and fronting the 
river prospect. 

His lordship, who has never 
seen young Harold, gives him a 
friendly smile, as who should say, 
‘I am enjoying my cigar and the 
air and the view; I have just had 
a capital luncheon, and, if you feel 
inclined, I am quite willing to 
enter into conversation with you.’ 
The senile old man is really in 
excellent spirits, and quite inclined 
to patronise whosoever crosses 
his path. He is as proud of his 
conquest, and as elated by the last 
convincing proof of his undimi- 
nished powers of fascination, as 
any gay Lothario. Cecilia has 
certainly sought him out, and, by 
letters, visits, and invitations to 
clandestine meetings, has given 
him all the encouragement that 
the heart of man could desire. 

It was in accordance with her 
proposal that his lordship met her 
at the corner of Sussex-gardens on 
the previous evening, and it was 
she who suggested dining at Rich- 
mond with him. So gay and charm- 
ing was this sprightly and enter- 
prising young lady throughout that 
téte d-téte repast, that Lord Ver- 
strume began to think he had 
never fully appreciated his fair 
companion, and in the heat of the 
hour he offered her his hand, his 
heart (?), and—title. 

It was for this moment of triumph 
that Cecilia had reserved the full 
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strength of her hand, and now she 
boldly determined to startle her 
partner by the exhibition of the 
trumps she held. 

She certainly inherited some of 
the business capacity of her father, 
and much of the Hebro-Germanic 
shrewdness of her aspiring mother ; 
for she proved herself equal to the 
occasion, and to the evasions of 
the skilful old roué, with whose 
future she had fully determined 
to link her own. ‘That she had 
irretrievably compromised herself 
troubled her not at all. It was 
but a means to an end. If she 
became Lady Verstrume within a 
week, the world would forget to 
censure her, and her escapade 
would simply be spoken of as ‘so 
romantic.’ 

This vision of mundane renown 
stirred the girl’s pulses, and flat- 
tered her ambition. 

She saw and appreciated the 
charm she had exercised upon her 
aged admirer, and she wheedled 
and she coaxed him with all the 
aplomb of an expert in such mat- 
ters. 

Then, suddenly, she discovered 
the lateness of the hour, became 
anxious, alarmed, tearful, terrified, 
and, though hysterical, was still 
quite able to measure and appre- 
ciate her chances of success. She 
vowed she must return home in- 
stantly. Never had she contem- 
plated such a risk as this—never, 
never ! 

The old man, much perplexed, 
and somewhat distressed, pleaded, 
urged, entreated, all in vain. 

At last, he weeping, beseeching, 
and on his knees—truly a sorry 
and a sickening spectacle— 

‘There is but one thing that 
could induce me to remain,’ she 
said dubiously. 

‘And that?’ cried he—‘I pro- 
mise, I swear, it shall be yours. 
Tell me, my darling, what is it you 
want ?” 
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‘Your written promise of mar- 
riage, signed, sealed, and witness- 
ed,’ said she. 

‘But where can we find a wit- 
ness?’ he cried, helpless as a drown- 
ing man who catches at an excuse 
as he would at a straw. 

‘ The waiter, when he brings the 
coffee and brandy,’ said she, prompt 
to act and unabashed. 

Lord Verstrume writhed in the 
pleasant toils in which this bright- 
eyed girl had so craftily caught 
him ; but he liked her undaunted 
spirit all the time, and he looked 
at her flashing eyes, her heightened 
colour, and her heaving bosom with 
undisguised admiration. Would he, 
at his age, be likely to find a 
handsomer, a more attractive, or a 
cleverer wife than this girl had just 
proved herself? No; he might go 
much further—poor man, tottering 
feebly towards the grave already— 
and yet fare worse. 

Cecilia certainly appeared at her 
very best—or her worst >—and she 
won her game. 

When Harold presented himself 
to Lord Verstrume, and in a tone 
of concentrated fury demanded re- 
paration for the affront put on his 
family, and suggested horsewhip- 
ping as the alternative, his lordship, 
instead of resenting the young 
man’s peremptory tone, meekly 
declared that Mr. Steele was per- 
fectly justified in his excitement, 
but that he prayed him to reserve 
his verdict for a few minutes. 

‘I most positively assure you, 
my dear young friend,’ continued 
the old satyr, ‘that my intentions 
are most honourable. Your charm- 
ing sister is the handsomest, as 
she is quite the most clever, of 
her sex, and I consider her emi- 
nently fitted to grace the highest 
circles in the land. Believe me, I 
am proud to say that she has con- 
sented to become Lady Ver- 
strume.’ 

‘Our wedding is fixed for the 
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day after to-morrow,’ says Cecilia 
herself, stepping jauntily over the 
crisp gravel path, and approaching 
the men in time to hear the result 
of their hasty conference. ‘ If you, 
Harry, or any of my people, choose 
to be present, I'll promise you a 
slice of cake and a bottle of Heid- 
sieck’s Monopole to wash it down. 
We're to have a special license, 
and we go to town in the morning 
to see about it. Don’t we, Strum- 
my, my pet?’ 

She pats the old man’s wrinkled 
cheek and smiles affectionately 
into his bleared eyes. 

*Isn’t she quite too delicious? 
Who could resist her?’ says the 
enamoured swain. 

‘I shall be present to witness 
the ceremony, for the sake of our 
parents,’ says Harold briefly ; and, 
lifting his hat, he departs in as 
much haste as, and with even more 
indignation than, when he arrived. 


SEQUEL. 


A CLEAR breezy day in mid- 
October. A gentle ripple on the 
bright blue sea ; a flood of mellow 
sunshine on the shingly beach and 
noble pier ; a crowd of visitors en- 
joying the beauties of Nature and 
the sight of one another driving, 
riding, or walking along the sea- 
front in Brighton. 

Among the crowd, but not of it, 
and somewhat isolated by her deep 
mourning and her elaborate widow’s 
headgear, Mrs. Steele is being 
gently drawn along in that quiet 
and respectable conveyance, a bath- 
chair. 

A carriage and horses suggest 
rapid movement, which in itself is 
akin to frivolity. Appearances 
must certainly be considered be- 
fore all else at this most critical 
moment of Mrs. Steele’s career. 

She is now mistress of a hand- 
some fortune ; her ‘ darling boy’ is 
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carrying on his late father’s busi- 
ness in the most satisfactory man- 
ner; and her ‘ sweet child’ Cecilia 
is still abroad with her husband, 
‘that dear Lord Verstrume,’ who 
positively dotes on that ‘ rebellious 
schoolgirl,’ his bride. 

Little Amy—the doné fide school- 
girl—is growing tall and handsome, 
and has a fortune settled upon her 
in her own right by the will of the 
father, who always called her his 
pet, and who certainly has shown 
some partiality in this disposition 
of his worldly goods. 

With tact and management, Mrs. 
Steele feels convinced that all these 
items will go a long way towards 
balancing her account with society 
favourably ; and it seems to her as 
though a welcoming glimmer of 
dawn were now at last appearing 
upon that social horizon towards 
which her life’s efforts and am- 
bitions have all unceasingly 
tended. 

The only bitter in her overflow- 
ing cup of content is the fact of 
Harold’s marriage with ‘that dread- 
ful upstart Clare.’ And she—Mrs. 
Steele—is positively obliged to be 
civil to her son’s wife, a difficult 
task and ungraciously performed ; 
but that Harold has such a deter- 
mined way with him, and he is so 
very much in love with his wife 
too—poor fellow! 

What fools young men are! 

Some such thoughts are in Mrs. 
Steele’s mind, as she reclines in 
her cushioned chair, and watches 
the handsome couple, occupying 
her thoughts, walking leisurely on 
before her. 

But who is this fashionable lady 
bowing to Clare from a barouche ? 

And—will wonders never cease? 
Two of the occupants of that hand- 
some carriage, a young lady and 
a gentleman, alight and walk swift- 
ly towards Harold and his wife, 
and there is a busy chattering 
group forming around Clare, who 
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is evidently the centre of attrac- 
tion. 

In vain Mrs. Steele pulls the 
cord that communicates (worse 
luck for him!) with the arm of the 
man who drags her along. He 
stops, of course ; but Clare’s back 
is turned to mamma-in-law, and 
the friends take no notice of the 
agitated beckoning and nodding 
of that eccentric widow in the 
chair. 

Percy Hetheringham and Harold 
Steele have met at last; they have 
shaken hands in quite a comfort- 
able and friendly spirit. This 
pleasant state of things is due in 
great measure to those two fortu- 
nate young wives, who are still in 
the heyday of matrimonial happi- 
ness, and have proved themselves 
able and willing to act as peace- 
makers between their respective 
lords. 

Olympia and Clare are already 
fast friends, and as both have 
passed through the crucial test of 
personal trouble and suffering they 
are likely to understand and value 
one another’s excellent qualities. 

Lady Annette hovers over these 
young couples like a presiding 
genius, or rather like a benevolent 
fairy. She extols them to one 
another, and to a numerous circle 
of friends and admirers of her own. 
She is determined that Clare shall 
yet distinguish herself as an artist, 
and encourages the glorious spirit 
of independence in the young wife, 
to which Clare lends a very will- 
ing ear. She has some decided 
opinions of her own, has this young 
lady, and the laws of marriage, 
which make the wife the humble 
dependent on her husband’s will 
and bounty, seem to her unjust to 
both man and woman. 

‘If it be my pleasure to submit 
to him in all things, well and good. 
That zs my case; but what other 
woman has such a man as Harold 
for her husband? And for the 
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thousands to whom the marriage 
tie becomes as fetters of iron, I 
would desire the mutual indepen- 
dence, which leads to mutual re- 
spect, and is likely to result in 
* true affection.’ 

‘ My Clare is beginning to show 
herself strong-minded already,’ says 
Harold to his brother, as the two 
pace the pier at Brighton, whither 
Maurice has come for rest and re- 
laxation from Saturday to Monday. 
‘She has actually sold a picture to 
Lady Annette for thirty guineas, 
she has an order for two more, and 
she is bent on sending something 
up to town for the next Academy. 
She says the least she can do 
is to pay for her clothes and her 
little charities, dear proud dar- 
ling.’ 

‘A very commendable spirit,’ 
says Maurice, in his prim quiet 
way, which becomes more habitual 
as the years go by. 

‘ The best of it is,’ says Harold, 
smiling, ‘7 gave Lady Annette the 
order for the two other pictures, 
and I mean to present them to 
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you, to hang up in Cambridge, 
where she will never see them. 
Mum’s the word, Maurice !’ 

Must we bid farewell here to 
these happy young people, whom 
we have accompanied through so 
many days, troublous and bright ? 
It seems as if read life is but now 
beginning for them, and there is 
still so much to be told. 

But the allotted number of chap- 
ters is completed, the last page of 
the Third Part.is reached, and the 
writer’s task perforce ends here. 
Little Susie has become a public 
character already; we need not say 
farewell to her. We can see her 
any night at the Melpomene, where 
she plays ‘second’ to the leading 
lady, and is in a fair way of promo- 
tion still. She is devoted to her 
art,and Lord Kempton corresponds 
with her regularly on matters con- 
nected with her professional career. 

Maurice Steele also has a vivid 
interest in the actress’s doings, and 
never goes to town without trying 
to get a peep at her, either in Dean 
street or From the Wings. 


END OF ‘FROM THE WINGS,’ 














‘WHEN OUR GUDE MAN'S AWA’, 





I GRANT that the title which I have 
chosen for this paper és far-fetched. 
I own that it is open to the suspi- 
cion of being affected. I admit 
that it may, on a cursory inspec- 
tion, appear misleading. But since, 
in a whimsical sort of way, it fitted 
the main object I had in view 
when I determined on the present 
‘deliverance,’ I have selected the 
label in preference to many others 
which came under my anxious 
consideration. The good man I 
have in my mind is not the agri- 
cultural, or maritime, hero—which 
was he?—of William Julius 
Mickle’s homely ballad. So that he 
belongs to any section of the vast 
middle class, his nationality is 
immaterial. He may be a saga- 
cious Scot, a stolid Teuton, or a 
vivacious Celt—a ‘ bite,’ a ‘ moon- 
raker,’ or an Africander: if he 
dwell in the suburbs of Cockaigne, 
and be in the habit of going from 
home every working-day immedi- 
ately after a very early breakfast, 
and remaining from home until 
evening, he is the person I have 
figured. 

It is popularly believed that an 
Englishman’s house is his castle. 
The slightest reflection will suffice 
to reveal the humiliating hollow- 
ness of the boast. The castle 
which the Englishman occupies in 
Suburbia he revels in under favour 
of a contemptuous water company, 
his next-door neighbours, an a- 
bominable gas company, the ves- 
try, the ground-renter, and the 
police. The water company is at 
liberty to invade the castle, and 
distribute muddy impressions of 
its boots upon the Brussels stair- 


carpeting, whenever the mind of 
the company is troubled on the 
subject of measurements or leaks. 
The gas can enter the castle at all 
‘reasonable’ times for the purpose 
of diagnosing the meter, the right 
to determine what times are rea- 
sonable resting (under the statute) 
with the said company. If the gas 
supplied by the company is impure 
in quality and deficient in quantity, 
and you have the temerity to ap- 
prise the officer and gentleman or 
nobleman’s nephew who collects 
the accounts of the damaging fact, 
you become from that moment a 
marked man—in the books of the 
company—and your castle is less 
your own than ever. Should you 
be out of town when the patrician 
collector drops in, he appals the 
resident domestic by his Bismarck- 
ian manner, and, empowered by 
the company’s comprehensive sta- 
tute, sends a ruffian hot-footed, 
with a basket of tools, who there- 
upon ‘cuts you off.’ A castle! 
Was there ever a case of a vestry’s 
consulting the convenience of the 
occupant as to the laying bare of 
dilapidated drains, and the tearing 
up of adjacent roads and footways ? 
I have no hesitation in replying, 
Never. The entrance to your 
castle may be blocked up, your 
moat filled with rubbish, your port- 
cullis thrown out of gear, and your 
favourite dungeon-keep rendered 
unfit for human habitation, for aught 
the vestry cares. As for the mem- 
bers of the police force, it would 
be impossible to assign a limit to 
their powers of interference with 
the internal economy of the castle. 
If you have a fancy for keeping 
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pets—say, pigs, or polecats, or alli- 
gators—whose habits happen to be 
offensive to the nostrils of the po- 
lice, your castle is again assailed, 
and your favourites sentenced to 
immediate banishment. 

But it is chiefly during the ab- 
sence of the proprietor of a castle 
in Cockaigne that the integrity of 
the edifice is imperilled—that is, 
‘when our gude man’s awa’.’ And 
it is no discredit to ‘the soft sex’ 
to proclaim the circumstance. 
There are Prince Robbers for ever 
on the prowl, who in their way are 
as difficult of repulsion as Mistress 
William Purefoy found the fiery 
Prince Rupert when, in her good 
man’s absence, she refused to sur- 
render Caldecot Manor House to 
the rapacious spoiler and his six 
hundred horse. How she, her son- 
in-law, her two daughters, eight 
serving-men, and a few maid-ser- 
vants, kept Prince Robber and his 
horde at bay it boots not to de- 
scribe. The stand which one would 
wish the Mistress Purefoys of to- 
day to make against the modern 
Prince Robbers and their horde is 
more diplomatic than deadly. There 
is no occasion for our brave wo- 
men and sturdy kitchen wenches 
to run the pewter of their dishes 
into bullet-moulds in order to pro- 
vide final means of defence against 
assaults from without. With the 

‘dog allowed his liberty, and with 
‘the chain on’ at the hall-door, 
a cockney middle-class castle may 
be securely held from the rising 
of the sun to the going down 
thereof, whether ‘our gude man’s 
awa’,’ or not. 

The bargain-hunting Mrs. Too- 
dles* is one of the greatest foes to 
the integrity of the castle whom 
‘our gude man’ has to fear. If 
that worthy lady confined her at- 
tentions to the secondhand sentry- 


* Immortal Mrs, Raymond! Will those 
who saw her with Mr, J. . Clarke in the 
farce of Tood/es ever forget her humour ? 
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boxes and antique coal-scuttles 
(captives of her ‘ bow’ and bid) ob- 
tainable at snug auctions or by 
means of private treaty miles dis- 
tant from the castle, it would not 
so much matter. But she is ever 
on the alert for a bargain. The 
operative comb-maker, the de- 
pressed tradesman, lady, who made 
every comb he ’olds in ’is ’and, 
as Muster Adams who hemplied 
his father before him, and who 
would be the fust person in Lon- 
don to give ’im a job of work if 
times was not so ’ard, lady, well 
knows—the operative comb-maker 
finds Mrs. Toodles as easy to mol- 
lify as it would be—lor’ blesh yer! 
—for ’im to mop up a pot of four 
arf. Yas! This is what the 
operative comb-maker imparts to a 
bosom friend, over a pewter mea- 
sure by the side of a leaden coun- 
ter, after a visit to Castle Toodles 
during the absence of the male pro- 
prietor of that comfortable abode. 
That which Mrs. T. has done maybe 
easily conjectured. The depressed 
tradesman, who has not ’ad a job 
o’ work for nineteen weeks, except 
what he done to the goods he 
brings out to sell, arter beggin’ the 
money from door to door to buy 
the rore metterial ; the depressed 
tradesman, with a pore wife down 
with a spiral complaint wich re- 
quires expensive nourishment, lady, 
and three little children steps an’ 
stairs in hage, and never a one of 
’em, pore dears! able to earn so 
muchasa crust ; the operative comb- 
maker would be only too happy if 
he could meet with a Mrs. Toodles 
every hour in his predatory work- 
ing day. She has purchased an 
assortment of combs. Being al- 


ready amply provided with the 
article in question, every specimen 
of this particular branch of the 
commerce of the East (which, if 
you please, is my euphemistic way 
of saying that the combs were pur- 
chased in Houndsditch) which she 
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has invested in is unnecessary. If, 
at the time of purchase, worthy 
Mrs. Toodles had been entirely 
destitute of combs, four-fifths of 
the collection she has added to the 
store of Castle Toodles would be 
superfluous, assuming them to be 
usable, which, it is almost unneces- 
sary to remark, they, after one 
trial, are most certainly not. To- 
morrow morning, Mr. T., benevo- 
lently incited thereto by madam, 
will make trial of acomb. In the 
result his head, as well as his soul, 
will be harrowed, and each parti- 
cular hair will stand on end—and, 
mind you, at his time of life, each 
particular hair is to him an ob- 
ject of daily anxiety—the while he 
pours forth language which, set to 
suitable music,.would not be out 
of place in the most sulphuretted 
act of an English version of Der 
Freischiitz, On the retirement of 
Mr. Toodles from the scene of his 
morning martyrdom, with a sore 
head and a sorer temper, good 
Mrs. Toodles will pack up the re- 
maining combs with the philan- 
thropic reflection, ‘ Ah, well, if they 
are rubbidge, as John says, and if 
I have given seventy-five per cent 
too much for them, they will do 
beautiful fora bazaar! Romantic 
Mrs. Toodles never could resist 
the wood-notes wild ofthe unkempt 
and unwashed Romany, especially 
when Mr. R. besieged the castle 
armed with a crimson-headed 
tawny - bearded parlour - broom. 
Mrs. Toodles is persuaded that 
every article of household furni- 
ture that depends from the wagon 
which so frequently passes Castle 
Toodles was manufactured by the 
dusky nomads of Epsom and 
Moulsey Hurst, in the sylvan re- 
cesses of a Forest of Arden, or by 
the romantic margin of a murmur- 
ing river. If Mr. Toodles should 
ever explore the underground dun- 
geons of his castle, he will find them 
rich in the remains of the bargains 
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which, during many adventurous 
years, she has obtained from the 
Coopers and Lees of ancient Egypt 
—and modern Notting Hill. But, 
your pardon, Mr. Gradgrind, it és 
high time we got to facts. 

Iam satisfied that there are rogues 
and vagabonds in the metropolis 
who make ‘a fat and happy living’ 
(to borrow Mr. Weller’s phrase) 
out of the inviting verdure of 
newly-married couples. My case, 
some twenty years ago, differed 
from that of the average husband 
freshly settled in London with a 
country-bred young wife, in so far 
as I belonged to a profession whose 
members are, to use a word which 
the reader will find in the Slang 
Dictionary, ‘fly’ to most of the 
artifices which are daily put in 
operation by clever swindlers to 
entrap the unwary wife when her 
‘gude man’s awa’.’ I therefore 
laid down certain rules for her 
governance, obedience to which 
would, I felt confident, keep the 
enterprising freebooters at bay. 
(Here I would observe parenthe- 
tically that ‘the lady of the house’ 
who skips the reports of the police- 
courts in the morning paper neg- 
lects an essential part of her daily 
duties. Jones’s unfortunate ex- 
perience the day before yesterday, 
as related by the police-court re- 
porter in to-day’s paper, may be 
Robinson’s experience to-morrow, 
if Mrs. Robinson should overlook 
the narrative in her cursory ex- 
ploration of the contents of the 
inevitable journal.) For the first 
six weeks after entering upon our 
modest abode in one of the most 
umbrageous streets of Barnsbury, 
the castle was not attempted. 
Mendicants came, of course; but 
finding their visits fruitless went 
away and returned not. Lizzer- 
beth, the maid-of-all-work we had 
tempted to leave ‘the apartments’ 
wherein we had temporarily so- 
journed, and take service with us 
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at our own genteel residence, 
was quite competent to deal with 
them. Lizzerbeth was a native 
of London, and familiar with 
its ‘goings on.’ During the brief 
period named, the wife of a cler- 
gyman had called with a multi- 
form subscription list, and several 
emissaries from Sunday schools 
with begging-cards ; but since the 
sharer of my income declined to 
contribute either to a society for 
promoting anything, or a fund for 
sending the children’s mothers 
anywhere, I did not consider my- 
self called upon to inquire into the 
bond-fides of the clergyman’s wife 
or the genuineness of the Sunday 
scholars. 

The first serious attempt to take 
advantage of my absence from the 
castle was not less creditable to the 
powers of observation than it was 
to the ingenuity of the author of 
the effort. (I may premise that my 
quarterly account for articles of 
stationery is considerable.) That 
evening I had scarcely opened 
the door, when Mrs. C. appeared, 
looking somewhat unduly flushed. 
She tendered me a sheet of blue 
paper, upon which I saw an en- 
graved heading and linesand figures. 

‘Ah,’ said I to myself, ‘an in- 
voice: from whom, I wonder?’ 

‘I thought you told me when 
we were married that we were to 
have no secrets,’ said Mrs. C., with 
asperity. 

‘So I did, I replied; ‘and, so 
far as I am concerned, there are 
none.’ 

‘Wait until you have read the 
account which you hold in your 
hand,’ she rejoined hotly, ‘ before 
you perjure yourself.’ 

‘ Perjure myself!’ I exclaimed. 

Her indignation amused me. 
However, I examined the invoice. 
Unknown to myself, I had incurred 
a debt amounting to three pounds 
sixteen and ninepence for sta- 
tionery with a firm in Barbican. 
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‘Wait a bit,’ said I to my wife; 
and I rushed off to the nearest 
Post-Office Directory. As 1 sus- 
pected, there was no such firm. 

Convinced by my assurance that 
the presentation of the invoice was 
‘a try on,’ convinced, aud repent- 
ing of having made unjust accusa- 
tions against her husband, she told 
me that a gentleman had called 
that morning, an hour after my de- 
parture, and asked for the money. 
He said their terms were cash, and 
the bill had been owing for more 
than a month. He had called at 
the office—the locality and cha- 
racter of which he accurately de- 
scribed—again and again, but with- 
out finding me in. As it would be 
impossible for him to return to 
Barnsbury again for some time, and 
his orders from the firm were im- 
perative, she had better pay the 
money, or at any rate an instal- 
ment—say a pound—in order to 
prevent legal proceedings. 

‘And what did you say, dear?’ 
I queried. 

‘I told him I had not got the 
money in the house—which was 
true ; for you remember my asking 
for some this morning, and your 
saying I should have it to-night.’ 

*I do, dear,’ I replied ; ‘and the 
moral of that is, as the Duchess 
said to Alice in Wonderland, 
never leave any surplus cash in 
the care of your wife. Had the 
ingenious stationer deferred his 
visit until to-morrow, he would in- 
dubitably have secured that sove- 
reign on account. This must be a 
warning to you to pay no mys- 
terious tradesman’s bill at the door. 
As for the invoice, it shall be 
added to the voluminous archives 
of the police.’ 

I may add that, since my wife’s 
fortunate adventure with the bill, 
several presentors of that kind 
of document have become inmates 
of her Majesty’s prisons. I am in- 
clined, therefore, to believe that 
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my friend from the phantom firm 
of stationers, Barbican, E.C., has 
been provided with employment 
in one of those admirable establish- 
ments. 

Mrs. C. was equal to the next 
occasion of an attempt to enforce 
an entrance into the castle. The 
plausible assailant was a gentleman 
got up like a British operative, in 
a greasy cap, a slop of suspicious 
purity, and corduroys. He carried 
a tool-basket, and was armed with 
an ‘open sesame’ in the shape of 
a slip of paper, upon which was 
inscribed the name of a neighbour- 
ing builder. He said he been 
ordered by ‘ the gentleman to come 
and repair the drorin-room grate. 
The lady would see by that ’ere 
paper the name of his master.’ 

The lady (with the chain upon 
the hall-door) flatly declined to see 
anything—even the toe of the ap- 
plicant’s foot upon the door-mat. 
The glimpse she obtained of his 
face and tool-basket was enough. 
He looked like a snapper-up of 
unconsidered trifles ; and what was 
that apparently empty basket for, 
she should like to know? More- 
over there was nothing the matter 
with the drawing-room grate. If it 
had been that nasty gas-cooking 
stove which I had taken off the 
hands of the former tenant, she 
might have been induced to open 
the door; but when the man said 
he had come about the drawing- 
room grate, she was positive he 
was no more honest a person than 
he looked. She told him he might 
leave the paper if he liked, and— 

‘Of course he did not like,’ I 
broke in. ‘Well, the artifice is 
musty, as every diligent reader of 
his newspaper ought to know. 
Nevertheless you are to be con- 
gratulated on your successful re- 
pulse of a ruffian who is probably 
not only a thief on his own ac- 
count, but a confederate of supe- 
rior thieves—a sort of jackal or 
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lion’s provider. Had he got in to 
repair the grate, he would pro- 
bably have arranged for a return 
visit, accompanied by a friend or 
two, when he would have effected 
an entrance without your aid, or 
mine, during the silent watches of 
the night.’ 

I supplied the police with a de- 
scription of the wandering work- 
man, and heard no more about 
him. 

A burglary occurring about this 
time a short distance from our 
abode led to my adding a dog to 
the household. (Dear old Bran! 
he died with us.) The ‘crib’ that 
was ‘cracked’ was the house and 
shop of a prosperous seedsman. 
One corner of the side of the street 
in which I lived was formed by a 
large hotel, which also had a front- 
age in the adjacent thoroughfare— 
one of the trunk roads of the dis- 
trict. The seedsman’s place was 
next door, in this thoroughfare, 
with a small garden behind abut- 
ting on to another row of gar- 
dens, of which our very modest 
strip of ground some distance off 
was one. The thieves had effected 
an easy entrance into the upper 
part of the premises from the roof 
of a workshop adjoining the tavern. 
That they had gone to work with 
much deliberation was proved by 
the number of bundles of ‘ swag’ 
which were found ready for de- 
portation when the police effected 
what was afterwards described as 
‘a clever capture of burglars.’ The 
remarkable feature of the case was 
that, notwithstanding the frantic 
and incessant outcry of the seeds- 
man’s dog, a magnificent black 
retriever, the owner of the house 
slept like a top through the whole 
of the transaction. When he was 
roused from his slumbers it was 
by X Y Z 93, who informed him 
that his house had been broken 
into, and the burglars captured. 
The dog would unquestionably 

















have saved the officer the trouble 
if he had not been locked up se- 
curely in the shop. Of course the 
thieves had obtained a knowledge 
of Carlo’s habits beforehand. Had 
the faithful creature been allowed 
to range the house from top to 
bottom the burglary would not 
have been attempted. Dogs that 
are chained up to kennels or locked 
into basements at night are of very 
little use as thief-scarers. Even 
where their signal is likely to be 
understood—if heard—by the mas- 
ter they can be readily ‘ got at’ by 
means of poisoned meat, and 
thereby silenced, which operation 
would be exceedingly difficult to 
perform in cases where the dog 
was allowed his liberty. We found 
Bran useful in keeping the doors 
free from the nuisance of hawkers, 
gipsies, and tramps. His services 
were never otherwise required. I 
should have been sorry for the 
thief if they had. The fangs of 
a Stirlingshire colley are formid- 
able, and the faithful fellow could 
insert his with effect. 

With my removal from Barns- 
bury to a district further west came 
a change of duties which neces- 
sitated fewer absences from home 
on the part of ‘the gude man.’ I 
acquired a knowledge of the great 
servant-girl question which had 
hitherto been denied me. 

Amongst the respondents to 
Mrs. C.’s advertisement in the 
Daily Chronicle for a second ser- 
vant was one whom I had the 
felicity of receiving and question- 
ing myself during Mrs. C.’s ab- 
sence. Priding myself on a pro- 
found knowledge of physiognomy, 
phrenology, ‘race,’ ‘tone,’ and so 
forth, I felt assured, before this 
young person and I had conversed 
five minutes, that she was the trea- 
sure Mrs. C. was in search of. 
Her Christian name was Naomi. 
‘Subject to your references being 
satisfactory to Mrs. C.,’ said I, 
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dismissing her with that air of 
lofty benignity which my friends 
declare is one of my strong points, 
‘I think I may promise you the 
situation. Call again.’ Lingering 
on the doorstep, she begged my 
pardon, but would I mind paying 
her her railway fare? She had 
come all the way from Sydenham 
(where she was staying with her 
sister) on purpose to see about 
this place. I was taken aback by 
the request, and could only ask 
whether so-and-so would suffice. 
She said, O yes, sir, so-and-so was 
hample. Whereupon I tendered 
Naomi the amount named in silver. 
Mrs. C. was duly informed of the 
interview (I did not deem it de- 
sirable to mention the railway fare), 
and, from my description of the 
interviewed, was satisfied that, if 
the character from her last place 
was unexceptionable, Naomi would 
do. That young person called 
early next morning, and Mrs. C. 
engaged her on the spot, subject 
to the character being blameless, a 
matter concerning which my wife 
undertook to satisfy herself. That 
same afternoon, when Mrs. C. 
called me out of the library and 
asked me if I could give her some 
change, I knew that Naomi’s 
return-ticket to Sydenham was 
again provided for. Ah well, ‘the 
character was dreadful! The 
housekeeper at No. 2 Frangipanni- 
terrace knew the young baggage 
too well. She had not been in 
service there for more than two 
years, and yet every day of their 
lives they were pestered —she 
begged Mrs. C.’s pardon—with 
applications for her ‘character.’ 
Two months afterwards I had oc- 
casion to meet Inspector M 
of the detective force on a matter 
of business. After relating the 
foregoing circumstances he said, 
‘O, I know her! Naomi ——. I 
suppose she got you to pay her 
fare to Sydenham, eh? Ah, that 
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was her game—and umbrellas. 
You did not lose an umbrella, did 
you? Well, you were fortunate. 
She is doing time now for um- 
brellas, and as soon as she comes 
out I shall have another charge to 
prefer against her. She is a very 
bad lot indeed.’ 

Young persons who copy ad- 
dresses from advertisements and 
who go aboutapplying for situations 
which they do not mean to accept 
are numerous. And, to quote In- 
spector M , ‘their game is rail- 
way fares and umbrellas, or any 
other little thing they find handy.’ 
A next-door neighbour of mine ad- 
vertised fora domestic servant, and, 
repeating our experience thus far, 
engaged one, subject to the cha- 
racter being satisfactory. She was 
a daring operator. Having ob- 
tained the sum of five shillings from 
her prospective mistress, she re- 
marked with emotion, ‘I will re- 
pay the money, ma’am, every 
penny, whether I suit you or not. 
If you doubt me, ma’am, allow 
me to leave my umbrella” The 
good old lady was touched by this 
proof of the poor girl’s honesty, 
and of course declined, effusively, 
to accept the proffered pledge. 
Well, let the grim truth be told. 
The ostentatiously honest appli- 
cant for the situation of general 
servant had not been gone half an 
hour before my neighbour missed 
her best umbrella. The young 
person had availed herself of the 
opportunity afforded by the tem- 
porary absence of the owner to 
annex the article from the stand, 
‘which anybody might have done,’ 
observed the inspector senten- 
tiously ; ‘but to offer itas security 
for the borrowed five shillings was 
a stroke of genius. That girl has 
a career before her, if she does not 
get herself “ pinched” too soon.’ 

Begging-letter impostors are dif- 
ficult of capture, and when taken 
in the act are seldom convicted. 
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They are a pernicious fraternity, 
and, whether they succeed or fail 
in their frauds, are intolerable nui- 
sances ; yet few householders care 
to incur the trouble and expense 
which must inevitably be the lot 
of the prosecutor on _ public 
grounds before even the worst 
offender can be brought to justice. 
I have done business with two 
of these impostors, both of whom 
were women. Number one was a 
tall lady-like young person, with 
some pretensions to personal 
beauty, and possessing an insidious 
address. Her manner was timid 
and shrinking, excellent acting of 
its kind, and calculated to tell. 
She carried a band-box—why, it 
was difficult to say. The ‘pro- 
perty,’ considering the part she 
was playing, was not only redun- 
dant, but inappropriate. Our inter- 
view was brief. She was not a sup- 
pliant on her own behalf, but on 
account of an unfortunate friend, 
a person who had ‘ laid’ on a sick- 
bed—the petition stated—for six 
months. ‘The lie was not a lie of 
circumstance. The fabrication was 
clumsy, the evident work of a no- 
vice. Faltering in her replies as 
to the street and the number of 
the house in which her afflicted 
friend had been located (by the 
writer of the petition), I told the 
by this time alarmed young lady 
that if she would wait a few mi- 
nutes I would accompany her, and 
judge of the genuineness of the 
supplication from personal obser- 
vation. This was enough. The 
young woman wept and begged to 
be allowed to go, declaring that 
‘she would never do it again.’ 
Whereupon she fled. 

Number two I accidentally en- 
countered outside the door, to 
which I was returning after seeing a 
friend off in his cab. This was a 
barefaced case, and my mood was 
not clement. ‘ Very well, I dare- 


say it is all right, but I want to be 
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sure. If you will wait until I get 
my hat I will go with you to the 
nearest police- station. Inspector 
M will no doubt—’ 

The petitioner did not wait to 
hear the conclusion of my remarks, 
but fled as her predecessor had 
done, only she was fleeter of foot. 
She \eft her petition in my hands, 
and it is before me while I write. 

That abominable prig of a boy 
who figures in the Aiken-and-Bar- 
bauld story in Evenings at Home 
(I forget whether it is A. or B. who 
is responsible for the goody-goody 
homily) would have found abun- 
dant employment for his eyes in 
London if he could have preserved 
his mastery over The Art of Seeing 
amid those distractions to all the 
senses and faculties which are in- 
cidental to an average London life. 
I have dealt in a slight way with 
a few of the assailants the wife 
must be prepared to repel if, dur- 
ing her husband’s absence, they 
lay siege to the castle; to even 
name the whole of them would 
occupy pages of space beyond 
those prescribed for this slender 
paper. It cannot be too strongly 
laid down as a principle that if we 
wish to live in tolerable comfort 
and security in London we must 
be our own police. From the rank 
and file of an ill-paid ill-housed 
body we have no right to expect 
the wakefulness of a weasel, the 
stamina of a trained athlete, the 
politeness of a Chesterfield, and 
the astuteness of a Fouché. Con- 
sider the classes of the community 
which supply the police-force with 
recruits, and then say if it is not a 
wonder that the force is as efficient 
as daily experience of its excel- 
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lences prove it to be. Some police- 
officers are a long time over learn- 
ing the rudiments of their profes- 
sion. I sat the other day at my 
window and witnessed a farce. It 
was the well-known farce of The 
Lost Shilling. A girl crouched by 
a grate weeping bitterly. She had 
been sent by her mother to make 
some purchases, and she had 
dropped the coin between the 
bars. Passer-by after passer-by 
gave her money, but still she wept. 
She moaned for the loss of the 
shilling. By and by three work- 
men approached her, and inquired 
the cause of her tears. She re- 
peated the story—I could see she 
was repeating it—whereat one 
sturdy fellow pocketed his pipe, 
put down his tools, rolled up his 
sleeves, removed the grate, and 
valiantly explored the foul con- 
tents of the pit beneath in search 
of the shilling. Alas, no shilling 
was forthcoming. A policeman 
joined the group, and after a short 
interview with the little girl pro- 
ceeded on his beat. At dusk the 
weeping child left, having received 
enough money to compensate her 
for her loss fivefold had it been real. 
Two hours afterwards I saw her, 
with my own eyes, enacting the 
same farce by the side of a grate 
a quarter of a mile off! The moral 
of which is (as the Duchess would 
say), if a member of the police- 
force is to be found who is so 
verdurous as to be imposed upon 
by a child’s performance of one of 
the oldest and most transparent 
shams known, smal! wonder that 
occasionally the mistress of the 
house is victimised by skilful rogues 
when ‘our gude man’s awa’.’ 
CRANK. 














LADY MARFORIE. 


By MABEL COLLINS. 





I was a young fellow, just twenty- 
one, when I first saw Lady Marjorie. 
She was a woman who seemed all 
brightness and beauty; she made 
a room handsomer when she en- 
tered it; yet on my life she put a 
black and ghastly mark. I can 
never look back on my acquaint- 
ance with Lady Marjorie without a 
shiver. 

I was in London, studying medi- 
cine, or pretending to. But no 
man can apply himself to a profes- 
sion unless he has need to get on 
in the world, or has a special gift. 
I had no gift except for enjoying 
myself, and had plenty of money. 
My father was a rich man, and his 
only purpose in making me study 
was to give me something to do. 
Tliked the arrangement well enough. 
I left the old place in the coun- 
try, where the people about were 
as dull as the rooks which cawed 
in our trees all day, and got some 
chambers right among the theatres 
and clubs, with wide windows over- 
looking the dark river, where I 
found life very agreeable. My 
father only growled a little when I 
was plucked at successive exams. ; 
I did not care, as I had no desire 
to distinguish myself, and found it 
rather interesting to have an attack 
of reading every now and then, 
and to go down to the hospital 
when it took my fancy. I liked 
some of the other fellows at the 
hospital, and they seemed to re- 
turn the feeling warmly ; some of 
them were poor devils, and did not 
get such suppers and cigars every 
day as they found at my rooms. 

Harry Maitland was my particu- 


lar friend; we went about together 
everywhere. He was rich too; 
his people had enough money to do 
as they all liked. But he was am- 
bitious, studious, very clever. We 
were well paired, for I was only a 
good-natured sort of fellow at any 
time. He seemed to like me, and 
I admired him. He was small and 
dark and very vivacious. 1 found 
him always amusing and interest- 
ing as a companion, though some- 
times he talked a little over my 
head. 

I had known Harry Maitland a 
long time before I heard much 
about his people. He went home 
with me one winter for the hunt- 
ing. I suppose that put it into his 
head to ask me, when we came 
back, if I would go with him to see 
his sister ; for he had no home to 
ask me to. I heard then how he 
and his sister were alone in the 
world. They had money, and they 
had guardians and trustees, and all 
that sort of thing; but no near 
relations, and not many distant 
ones. 

‘I should like to see your sister if 
she is in your style,’ I said honestly 
enough; but Harry thought I was . 
chaffing, and told me to ‘shut up.’ 

‘If you like to come,’ he said, 
‘I’m going there next Sunday, and 
she asked me to bring you. Din- 
ner at seven, and very likely a lot 
of people; so you’ll have to dress, 
old man.’ 

I grumbled, of course, but a- 
greed. So, on Sunday, Harry came 
for me about six o'clock, and we 
went off in a hansom to Campden 
Hill, Kensington. 











Lady Marjorie. 


‘If any of Madge’s intimate 
friends are there to-night,’ said 
Harry, as we went along, ‘ you'll 
hear her called Lady Marjorie, I 
expect. Don’t be astonished. She’s 
no more a lady than I’m a lord. 
Her husband is only a successful 
business man ; but it’s a name she 
has got.’ 

‘How did she get it?’ asked I 
inquisitively. 

‘Well, she has got rather an air 
of her own, and I suppose that is 
the reason,’ said Harry. ‘She 
holds a kind of little court up 
here; and she is the sort of wo- 
man whom it isn’t very easy to 
call plain Mrs. Mordaunt.’ 

We stopped at a gate in a high 
wall, and Harry rang a loud peal 
at the bell. When that gate was 
opened it admitted us into what 
seemed, in the midst of dreary 
London, a veritable paradise. A 
covered way led from the gate to 
the house-door, which was wide 
open. Huge pots of flowering 
plants stood on each side of this 
path, making it lovely and sweet ; 
and beyond, on each side, was a 
tiny but beautiful little lawn. The 
hall seemed a room of itself, for 
when we went in there were some 
people standing about and talking; 
there were chairs, and more flowers. 
Everything looked so easy and 
bright and delightful. 

Harry went up to a gentleman 
who was crossing the hall, and in- 
troduced me to his brother-in-law. 
Mr. Mordaunt was a fine man, 
tall, broad-shouldered, rather florid, 
and very genial in his manners. I 
took a fancy to him at once. 

Then Harry led me on into 
the drawing-room, which produced 
on me a confused effect of charm- 
ing prettiness. It was really a de- 
lightful room, full of delicate effects 
of colouring, and with some choice 
works of art in it which redeem a 
room from mere prettiness. The 
windows opened straight upon the 
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lawn ; the room was filled with the 
scent of flowers. There were a 
few people here, talking together 
at one of the windows. Harry 
went towards the group, and put 
his hand on the arm of one of the 
ladies to attract her attention. 
Directly she turned round I knew 
she was Lady Marjorie. 

Black hair, black eyes, a white 
skin, a tiny form, and a brilliant 
expression. That is all the detail 
I could ever remember about Lady 
Marjorie; and her general effect I 
shall not try to describe. It was 
bewitching. She was exquisitely 
dressed, as even I could see in that 
first confused glance. I recognised 
too, in the first few words she 
spoke, that she was an extraordi- 
nary and a fascinating woman. 

She was a perfect hostess. I felt 
at home as soon as she shook 
hands with me. Everybody was 
quite at ease and quite happy. 
Our country society, and the Lon- 
don society which I had seen as 
yet, were something quite different 
from this. Here no one was stiff, 
or bored, or dull, or too loud. 
Everything was blended and har- 
monious and delightful. 

No demand was made upon me 
to talk or be amusing; and so I 
soon began to enter into the at- 
mosphere of the place, and feel as 
if I were quite intimate in this 
drawing-room, so unlike any other 
drawing-room I had ever entered. 
Lady Marjorie gave me a young 
and talkative lady to take in to 
dinner. She belonged to the type 
of gentle chatterbox, who is always 
pleased with herself and with you 
so long as you ask her a question 
now and then. 

This was pleasant enough, and 
I listened for a time ; but present- 
ly I found that the conversation 
was becoming general, and was 
very interesting. Lady Marjorie 
spoke often, though she said very 
little; and she gave the colour 
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to the whole conversation. She 
led the talk just as she chose by a 
quiet power she had, and of which 
I felt sure, after watching her a 
little, she was fully conscious. It 
was this peculiar influence over 
people, by which she could make 
her guests harmonious, that gave 
her a sort of queenship among her 
friends. No one could give such 
charming dinners as Lady Marjorie ; 
for not only were the dishes and 
wines admirable, but the wit was 
always good. 

Only at the other end of the 
table was there any one who did 
not take his cue from Lady Mar- 
jorie, and that was her husband. 
He was intently listening to the 
lady next him, who seemed to be 
interesting him very much in what 
she had to say. I observed her 
now for the first time. She was 
an extremely fine woman — tall, 
stout, and decidedly handsome, 
though, perhaps, a little too volup- 
tuous for some tastes—for mine, at 
all events. She spoke and moved 
with the arrogance of splendid 
physical health. I thought, as I 
watched her, that she would walk 
across a room like a noble wild 
beast. I saw I was right, for just 
then the ladies rose and went out, 
and I watched her move. She 
seemed to subdue herself, and ha- 
bitually hold herself in check ; yet 
there was a certain strong activity 
in every step she took. 

That first delicious evening is 
not very easy to recall in detail. 
I remember Lady Marjorie came 
and sat by me, and talked to me 
about her brother, and then about 
myself. But what she said I hardly 
know. I strongly suspect that I 
did not very well know then. I 
was dazzled by her brilliant face, 
subdued by her gentle voice and 
manner, perfectly overcome by 
her magic. I told Harry, as we 
went away together, that I thought 
his sister was the most beautiful, 
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charming, delightful woman in the 
world. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ Madge is better 
than most people.’ 

‘What a life hers must be! I 
exclaimed enthusiastically. ‘ Fancy 
being a perfect little creature like 
that, living in that paradise of a 
house, with friends who adore her, 
a capital fellow for a husband, and 
everything she can desire about 
her. She must be as happy as a 
woman can be; and I suppose 
that helps to make her so delight- 
ful. Most people seem more or 
less miserable in this rusty old 
world ; I declare Lady Marjorie is 
the first person I have ever seen 
who seemed perfectly happy.’ 

Harry only grunted, and went 
on smoking his cigar. I thought 
him rather a bear, and then re- 
membered that men are not gene- 
rally very enthusiastic about their 
sisters ; so I dropped the subject, 
and thought the more about it that 
I said nothing. 

We went to call on her one 
afternoon, and found her alone. 

‘Rather unusual, isn’t it, Madge?’ 
said her brother, remarking on this 
circumstance. 

Lady Marjorie only laughed in 
answer to this. Her brother loved 
teasing her, as brothers do. But 
she said quite earnestly, a moment 
later, 

‘I am very glad you came. I 
don’t like being alone.’ 

The remark jarred on me at the 
time ; it seemed that she must be 
happy in her own brilliant person- 
ality. She was sitting in a low 
chair by the open window, in 
her scented shaded drawing-room, 
fanning herself slowly with a large 
fan. She looked to me the very 
picture of happy indolence; so 
cool, sequestered, sweet an air was 
about that charming drawing-room, 
it seemed removed from the warm 
weary world without, and its mis- 
tress looked to me as though she 








had a fuller fairer life than other 
women. I did not notice then, 
for I could not observe as I did 
when I grew more accustomed to 
her beautiful atmosphere, and could 
use my eyes in it, that she was ab- 
solutely idle when we went in; she 
put aside no book, none of the 
mysterious pieces of ‘ work’ which 
women busy themselves upon ; her 
fan was all her fingers had to play 
with. This she continued to use 
all the while she talked to us, keep- 
ing up a languid motion with it. 

‘I am going into the garden for 
a rose, Madge,’ said Harry uncere- 
moniously, after we had sat talking 
awhile. He went through the 
window and out upon the green 
little lawn. 

Lady Marjorie turned her dark 
eyes upon me, and began to talk 
to me when he was gone. I was 
bewildered by her brilliant gaze 
and her refinement of manner. I 
hardly knew what she talked to 
me about, but I did know very 
well that it was delightful to have 
her talk to me; that it was de- 
licious to be in that drawing-room, 
to sit there at her side, and fancy 
all the world was as sweet and 
easeful as this especial spot. 

Understand now, once for all, 
that I never fell in love with 
dear Lady Marjorie at any time in 
our acquaintance ; never even in 
thought did I commit any folly of 
the kind. I simply regarded her 
as the most charming woman I had 
ever met, and held it an honour 
done to me that she let me sit by 
and look at her happiness. 

Harry came back from the 
garden with his rose, and found 
us at the piano. Lady Marjorie 
loved singing, so she told me, but 
she liked some one to sing to. I 
can sing—I have one of those slight 
tenor voices which do not offend, 
if they are too weak for a success 
of any sort. She made me 


over some duets in which she took 
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the contralto. We succeeded but 
fairly, for I was a degree too ner- 
vous for us to get on well together. 
Then, suddenly, when we had had 
a moment’s silence, she burst out 
into the ‘ Marseillaise.’ Ah, Hea- 
vens ! that song of freedom, that 
cry of the oppressed! I had en- 
tertained some idea of the air be- 
fore; but I had never even guessed 
at the spirit of that proud bitter 
melody. It thrilled me; it made 
the blood burn hot in my veins. 
Lady Marjorie had one of those 
stern, almost harsh, contraltos 
which are found sometimes in 
frail small women. Here and there 
came a note of liquid loveliness 
which caught the hearer by sur- 
prise, and made the tears start in 
my eyes. 

When she had finished she 
turned quickly from the piano, and 
began to talk to Harry. I left 
them, and wandered out on to the 
lawn. It was a delicious tiny bit 
of garden, full of greenness and 
bright blossoms. Like its mistress, 
it seemed secure from disturbance, 
and free to form itself into actual 
perfection. 

The brother and sister soon 
joined me. As they came side 
by side on to the grass, I saw how 
like they were and how different. 
The same excitable, eager, bril- 
liant expression; the same deli- 
cate mouth, often quivering with its 
excess of meaning. ‘That there 
was some vital difference in their 
state or character I guessed then, 
as I saw them talking together. I 
could not understand what it was. 
I thought it lay in her tempera- 
ment being the finer and more 
beautiful of the two. 

She told me Harry was going 
to stay to dinner, and that I must 
stay too, unless I was engaged ; 
to please her, she added, when she 
saw my hesitation. Would I stay, 
and try over some more duets in 
the evening ? 
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Mr. Mordaunt came out to us. 
I liked him very much; he was 
genial, bright, and kindly. Yet I 
could see something which puzzled 
me between his wife and himself, 
though I could not guess what it 
was. She appeared to shrink from 
him and cling to him at once. 
Then I thought perhaps it was my 
imagination; yet there was no 
doubt to any one who observed 
her face that her temperament 
was over-nervous ; while Mr. Mor- 
daunt was large, sanguine, perhaps 
too robust. They formed a strange 
couple, and one very interesting to 
an idler like myself, given to con- 
templating anything which awaken- 
ed his curiosity; and Lady Marjorie, 
with her delicate richness of cha- 
racter, fairly fascinated me. She 
was a new experience. 

There were other guests expect- 
ed to dinner, it seemed ; indeed, I 
soon discovered that it was rare 
indeed for the Mordaunts to spend 
an evening at home alone. There 
was a ring at the gate-bell, and 
Lady Marjorie went back into the 
drawing-room to receive her visitor, 
leaving us upon the grass. She 
presently came out again through 
the window, with, at her side, the 
lady whom I had before seen at 
the house, and whom I have spoken 
of. She looked magnificent this 
evening. Everything about this 
woman spoke of health, of plea- 
sure, of keen physical life. Lady 
Marjorie looked like a frail ane- 
mone contrasted with this superb 
creature. I noticed then some- 
thing which I suppose I ought not 
to have seen, but which I did see, 
and which gave me a strange chill ; 
it was the look of greeting which 
passed between this woman and 
Mr. Mordaunt. The chill I felt, 
as I stood there amid the warm 
sweet air, was like a prophecy of 
the tragedy to which my eyes were 
to be opened. This lady, Mrs. 
Ferguson, was very agreeable, a 
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bright and clever talker; but she 
did not honour us with much at- 
tention. Mr. Mordaunt led her 
insensibly away to another part of 
the lawn, which was just big enough 
to admit of two groups of talkers. 
Lady Marjorie, Harry, and I sat 
down just outside the drawing- 
room window, laughing and talk- 
ing. Lady Marjorie was sparkling, 
brilliant, and as sweet as a rose 
from the garden. Presently an- 
other gentleman joined us, and 
then dinner was announced. 

It was a merry dinner. The 
two ladies might have been en- 
deavouring to outvie each other, 
so bright were they both. 

While we were idling over the 
fruit, somebody said something 
about a poisoning case which was 
in the day’s paper. 

‘O, don’t mention anything so 
horrid !’ cried Mrs. Ferguson, with 
a shudder. ‘Why do people kill 
themselves or anybody else? It 
is too horrible. It ought to be 
impossible—and I thought it was ; 
the chemists won’t sell poison 
enough to kill one, will they ?’ 

‘ They are supposed not to,’ said 
Harry; ‘ but it’s easy enough to 
get poison, especially if you know 
a medical student ; and there are 
plenty of us.’ 

‘I’ve got enough prussic acid to 
kill two or three people, in a bottle 
in my room,’ I remarked. ‘I have 
just pushed it behind a book on 
the shelves, in order that the maid- 
servant may not drink it in mistake 
for anything nice. Anybody may 
have it that likes.’ 

‘Throw it out of window,’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Ferguson, ‘ or some- 
thing dreadful will happen to you.’ 

Harry laughed. Her horror 
amused him. The others began 
to talk of something else. I heard 
a low voice at my side say, 

‘Suppose I were to come and 
ask you for it; would you give it 
me ?” 
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It was Lady Marjorie, who was 
leaning towards me. 

‘Why, yes,’ said I, answering 
what I imagined a mere idle ques- 
tion. 

‘ Remember your promise if I do 
come,’ was all the further remark 
she made; and then she leaned 
back in her chair and opened her 
fan, moving it languidly to and fro 
until Mrs, Ferguson had finished 
an apparently very interesting con- 
versation with Mr. Mordaunt; and 
then the two went off to the draw- 
ing-room. 

We soon followed them, and I 
passed an evening to dream of at 
Lady Marjorie’s side while she 
sang, or wandering with her out on 
to the lawn beneath the sky aglow 
with stars. How charming it was! 
When at last I tore myself away it 
seemed as though the gate, as it 
closed behind me, shut me out of 
an actual paradise. 

During the few weeks that fol- 
lowed I went at intervals to Lady 
Marjorie’s house, and carried away 
with me always the same impres- 
sion of rich, bright, perfected life. 
No one who has not lived alone 
in rooms, among a not very inter- 
esting set of acquaintances, can 
guess what this house seemed to 
me. As to Mrs. Mordaunt herself, 
I simply worshipped her, and 
thought her the most lovely and 
lovable woman in the world, en- 
shrined in the most delicate and 
delightful of homes. 

Sitting alone in my rooms one 
afternoon, smoking for sheer lack 
of any other occupation, I heard a 
carriage stop at the door of the 
house. I never thought of con- 
necting it with myself in any way ; 
but idle curiosity, and the desire 
for something to look at, led me 
to the window. I saw in the street 
below a victoria, and sitting therein 
Lady Marjorie. I was amazed, and 
doubted whether I was right at 
first; but there was no mistaking 
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that little airy figure, and the way 
the bird-like small head was carried. 

My landlady was at the door. 

‘Mrs. Mordaunt, sir, if you are 
alone, would like to come in and 
speak to you. I said I thought 
you had no one here; but she 
would wait to know.’ 

Ihurried down-stairs and handed 
her from her carriage. I felt as if 
I should like to have made of my- 
self a carpet for her to walk upon, 
in my enthusiasm of hospitality. 

We entered my room; and I 
felt obliged to apologise for the 
smoke, which was very unmistak- 
able. 

‘O, I do not mind it,’ said Mrs. 
Mordaunt. ‘Will you come to 
dinner to-morrow, and go to the 
Opera with us? That is chiefly 
what I had to say to you. You 
have a great many books ; I won- 
der whether you read them? Ah, 
now, while I remember, I believe 
you said you had a bottle of prussic 
acid hidden behind one of your 
books, which you would give me. 
That is one thing I wanted to ask 
you. Will you let me have it?’ 

She said it in the most ordinary 
manner, as if she were asking for 
a bottle of scent, or something 
equally innocent. 

I was a little staggered; but 
this simple manner disarmed me. 

‘I ought to ask you what you 
want it for,’ I said, hesitating. 

‘O,’ she said, with a little bright 
laugh, ‘I sha’n’t tell you; it’s too 
absurd that you should think I 
want to murder anybody ! 

I turned to my bookcase and 
put my hand slowly upon the book. 
I did not like what I was doing ; 
yet how could I refuse? I took 
out the bottle from its hiding- 
place. 

‘This is too much,’ I said; 
‘there might be an accident. I 
will give you some out of it.’ 

*O, I will take care there is no 
accident,’ she said lightly. 
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So I took the bottle and was 
turning towards her, when I caught 
the reflection of her face in the 
mirror over the mantelshelf. She 
was watching me with wild eyes, 
and her parted lips seemed better 
fit to utter a cry of agony than the 
simple words she had just said. I 
turned sharply, in my amazement, 
and surprised the look upon her 
face before she had time to banish 
it. I put the bottle back upon the 
shelf. 

‘ Mrs. Mordaunt, I dare not give 
it you,’ I said. ‘Do not ask me. 
If any accident happened it would 
be I that would be to blame.’ 

‘ What accident should happen ?” 
she answered sharply, in a tone 
that sounded like anger. ‘Let 
me have it! I really want it.’ 

‘To tell you the truth,’ I re- 
plied, growing every moment more 
uneasy, ‘I dare not.’ 

‘O, give it me,’ she said im- 
patiently, and held out her hand. 

It seemed really too ridiculous 
to refuse her, and I again took the 
bottle, and this time held it out to 
her. Her hand closed upon it. 
As she felt the bottle within her 
grasp, there came upon her face 
such a look, such an evidently un- 
controllable expression of wild joy, 
that in an instant I became reso- 
lute. I snatched the bottle back, 
and put it hastily behind me. 

‘ Lady Marjorie,’ I cried, uncon- 
sciously using her intimate name, 
‘there is something wrong. I can- 
not give it you.’ 

Then, suddenly, all her self-con- 
trol forsook her. I never can bear 
to think of the next few moments, 
when she was on her knees at my 
feet, clinging to me, praying to me, 
with rushing tears of real anguish 
falling over her face. 

‘You cannot refuse me! she 
said. ‘You cannot, when I im- 
plore you, in the name ofall you 
have ever loved, to give it me! 
You must, when you see my agony ! 
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I shall hurt no one—no one—with 
it! Ah, if you have a heart, if you 
can pity, you will give it me! 
What! you will not! Are you 
made of stone or ice, that you can 
see a woman in such sorrow, and 
not put out a hand to help 
her?’ 

She sank back, exhausted for 
the moment. When at last I suc- 
ceeded in lifting her into a chair, 
I stood at her side, and for a little 
while we were speechless. I never 
can forget the horror of that mo- 
ment. The silence was intolerable ; 
yet I dreaded hearing her speak. 
I could not guess what tale of de- 
spair or shame, what unexpected 
revelation might be made by those 
lips, now so white and drawn. She 
seemed to have succumbed to the 
fever of emotion which was upon 
her, and to be unable to utter a 
word. But suddenly she roused 
herself, and fell again, before I 
knew what she was doing; upon 
her knees. 

‘I implore you to give it to me!’ 
she said, as though it used all her 
strength to say the words. 

‘You want to kill yourself! I 
exclaimed, hardly knowing that I 
spoke, but with a sudden swift 
conviction of the truth. 

She rose, and fell back into the 
chair. 

‘You will give it me, I know,’ 
she said, in a tone of assurance. 
‘ You cannot refuse me dear death, 
easy death! Think how, when 
that last moment of unconscious- 
ness comes, all my pain will fall 
away from me for ever !’ 

‘Are youill? Are you in pain?’ 
I asked, puzzled beyond descrip- 
tion at her strange manner. 

‘Yes—yes!’ she cried eagerly. 
‘I am in torments of pain! You 
will do no wrong in letting me have 
this. Doctors often let a patient 
die quickly who is suffering too 
much. Be merciful to me!’ 

Her excitement and sudden 
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eagerness convinced me I was on 
the wrong track. 

‘Mrs. Mordaunt,’ I said, ‘ you 
are not treating me right. You 
forget what danger and risk you 
bring upon me by asking me to 
give you this poison.’ 

*No one shall ever know,’ she 
cried ; ‘ the secret will lie with you 
and me; it will be buried in my 
grave | 

‘Your grave!’ I exclaimed. 
‘ Then you do mean to kill yourself. 
No, Mrs. Mordaunt. I am young 
and not very clever, but I have 
sense enough to refuse you this.’ 

‘Cruel!’ she said, in a tone of 
grief I can give no idea of. ‘You 
could not refuse me if you knew 
what I suffered.’ She started up 
as she went on speaking, as if 
stung so she could not be still. 
‘I am insulted hourly in my own 
home—made a miserable martyr 
of at every moment of the day. 
My life is one long wretched out- 
rage, and yet you refuse to let me 
endit! I can bear it no longer— 
it is impossible. Well, if you refuse 
me this, I can go home and hang 
myself, or cut my throat! It is 
more difficult to do—it takes more 
courage; but never mind. You 
are unmerciful—you are cruel— you 
will not help me!’ 

She turned away and moved to- 
wards the door ; but before she had 
taken more than two or three steps, 
a storm, a perfect passion of tears 
and sobs, came upon her. She 
stood there like one lost and alone, 
apparently unconscious even of my 
presence. I matle her sit down. 
I rushed to my sideboard and got 
some brandy, which I put to her 
lips, and with difficulty made her 
swallow a little. I was really 
alarmed at the force of her passion ; 
she looked so slight and frail a 
creature, it seemed as if it would 
tear her. 

It was over as suddenly as it 
came. 
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‘You are very good,’ she said, 
speaking in a low quiet voice. 
‘You must think me mad. I am 
not mad. I am only an unfortu- 
nate woman, hated by her husband, 
insulted and despised by her rival, 
and driven indeed to the last edge 
of endurance. I do not believe I 
can bear my life any longer, and I 
do not know how to escape from 
it. I entreat you, give me that 
poison, that I may end it quickly. 
There can be no sin in going to 
sleep when wakefulness becomes 
unendurable.’ 

‘Mrs. Mordaunt—dear Lady 
Marjorie! to kill yourself would be 
a cowardly deed—you never were 
meant to be a coward!’ 

‘Would it be cowardly?’ she 
said. ‘Do you think so? Is there 
anything heroic in living when there 
is no place for one in life? I have 
no child ; my one boy is dead, my 
husband is worse than dead—he 
hates me. Why should I live?’ 

*O Lady Marjorie, don’t speak 
like that! it is too sad.’ 

She turned and looked at me 
with an air of surprise. 

‘What !’ she said, ‘are you sorry 
for me? I thought everybody de- 
spised a neglected woman !’ 

‘Despise ” I repeated. I did 
not know how to answer her. I 
turned away from her strange, sad, 
sweet face. I could not bear to 
meet her eyes, that brimmed over 
with grief. 

I was startled by a slight sound. 
I turned and saw—she had seized 
the opportunity, had flown swiftly 
to the bookcase, and caught the 
bottle from the shelf. I rushed at 
her, actually struggled with her for 
its possession ; and having at last 
got it in one hand, held her from 
me, and flung it out of the open 
window towards the dark Thames, 
which flowed silently below. 

It was unseemly—it was hideous, 
but it was over. She fell back 
from me with a look of despair in 
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her eyes, and no word upon her 
parted lips. She leaned against 
the wall which was behind her, and 
for a time was quite still. Then sud- 
denly she moved towards the door. 

‘ Good-bye,’ she said. ‘ Forgive 
me for distressing you with my pri- 
vate troubles ; and—will you keep 
my secret ?” 

‘I will,” I said, following her 
quickly, ‘if you will promise me to 
perform the heroine’s part, and not 
the coward’s. I cannot fancy you 
weak enough to take your own 
life !’ 

She said nothing, but went on 
her way dowa-stairs. I saw her into 
her carriage. She told the coach- 
man to drive home—-and she was 
gone. 

I went up to my room, and sat 
down in the first chair I came to, 
perfectly exhausted by the excite- 
ment. 

As soon as I could command 
myself I wrote a line to Lady Mar- 
jorie, excusing myself for the fol- 
lowing evening. I thought she 
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would understand that I could not 
endure to see her again so soon, 
and that she herself would far rather 
not meet me. 

I did not see her from that time 
until a few nights ago, when I saw 
her in a box at the Opera. She 
looked as lovely, as fragile, as 
bright as ever. Mrs. Ferguson sat 
at her side. Was she then still 
enduring the torments which she 
had revealed to me in that horrible 
interview? The idea was too ter- 
rible to me; I could not again fix 
my mind on the stage, or listen to 
the music. I had to leave the 
opera-house. 

I have been obliged to avoid 
Harry, much as I miss him from 
my life. His eyes remind me of 
his sister’s; and sometimes, when 
I suddenly met them, they chilled 
the blood in my veins. 

Delicate Lady Marjorie! She 
bears on her frail form chains 
heavier than any convict’s fetters. 

I shall never believe in the hap- 
piness of any household again. 




















IN MID-OCEAN. 


By W. J. FLORENCE, 





Mr. 


‘Gornc ! 
Cooper buys 330 for six guineas. 
Now, gentlenien, we will sell the 


Going! Gone! 


Jowest number on the list. How 
much for 299? Startit, gentlemen. 
Who says 1/. for 299? We have 
sold 330 for six guineas. Now let 
me have a bid for the lowest num- 
ber. Come, start it lively. No. 
299! How much for 299 ?” 

Scene, the smoking-room of the 
steamship Russia in mid-ocean. 
Time, noon, just after lunch. The 
place was crowded with most of 
the male passengers smoking ; while 
I, in the capacity of auctioneer, 
was selling the ‘ pool’ on the day’s 
run. 

We left the Cunard Dock, Jer- 
sey City, on Wednesday morning, 
April 16, 1873, bound for Liver- 
pool, with as jolly a lot of passengers 
as ever quitted Yankee-land. It 
was the Vienna Exhibition year, 
and we had on board a number of 
commissioners, accredited to re- 
present their several States at 
the great Austrian capital. There 
were Louis Seasongood, of Ohio ; 
Alexander Chambers, of Pennsyl- 
vania ; Wagner, of Oregon; B. J. 
Booth, the eminent actor; and 
Cooper, of New York. Besides 
these worthies, we had the usual 
complement of newly-married 
couples on their bridal tours, in- 
valids seeking health and fresh air 
in foreign lands, dry-goods men, 
and buyers for Stewart, Lord & 
Taylor, Arnold & Constable, and 
other American firms. 

The voyage was a succession of 
fine days, lovely weather prevailing. 
The time passed most pleasantly 


until the seventh day out, when a 
pretty stiff breeze was blowing, and 
a roughish sea was on. 

We had arranged on that day to 
sell thirty numbers—from 299 to 
33°, it having been anticipated 
that the ship would run between 
299 and 330 miles during the 
twenty-four hours. These numbers 
were to be sold separately by auc- 
tion, and the total amount realised 
was to go to the buyer of the suc- 
cessful number. 

Well, I had just sold the highest 
number to Mr. Cooper, since the 
honoured Mayor of New York 
City, and had put up the lowest. 

‘How much shall I have for 
299 ? I asked the assembled pas- 
sengers. ‘How much for 299, 
the lowest number? If an acci- 
dent should happen, if the pro- 
peller should break, or if a storm 
should come on, the lowest num- 
ber would have the best chance of 
taking the pool. Come, give me 
a bid, gentlemen! Come!’ 

At this juncture the crowd in 
the smoking-room were startled by 
the terrible cry of ‘Man overboard! 
Clang, clang went the bell. Im- 
mediately the room was cleared, 
and there was a general stampede 
to the spar-deck. 

I reached the deck just in time 
to see a fearless young sailor run 
aft and, with a spring like a deer, 
jump over the rail into the sea, 
He just cleared the screw, and, as 
we were making over thirteen 
knots an hour, his head appeared 
for a moment only above the waves 
before he was out of sight. With 
anxious hearts the passengers, male 
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and female, crowded towards the 
stern of the vessel to watch the 
small white eddy where the person 
who had fallen overboard went 
down. Clang, clang went the bell 
again. 

‘Lower the aft boat on the port 
side ’ shouted Captain Cook. 

Like lightning willing hands were 
at work. In less than two minutes 
the boat touched the water. With 
a cheer from the passengers the 
crew pulled away, keeping the 
wake of the ship—as she was still 
making headway, although her en- 
gines had been stopped—for their 
guide towards the drowning man ; 
while one of the officers took his 
telescope and ran up the rigging 
to report. 

‘I can see but one object in the 
water,’ said the officer, shouting 
down to the expectant crowd be- 
low. ‘Good heavens! the other 
must be drowned. The boat is 
going in the wrong direction. They 
will lose the poor fellow. They 
are a mile from him now. The 
waves and rough water hide him 
from them. They seem to have 
lost their bearings.’ 

For over half an hour the pas- 
sengers crowded the after-part of 
the vessel, and with straining eyes 
watched the boat in the far dis- 
tance tossed like a cockleshell on 
the waves, at one moment sunk 
down between the huge billows, 
and at another seemingly thrown 
sky-high on the crests of foam. 

‘Signal return,’ at length said 
Captain Cook; and a small red 
flag was run to the topmast. 

While the boat was returning to 
the ship we had time to inquire 
who had fallen overboard and 
how the accident had occurred. 
It seemed that a lad, the only 
sailor-boy on board, while em- 
ployed in the rigging, had missed 
his footing and fallen into the sea, 
and in a moment the cry was given, 
* Man overboard !’ 
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I cannot depict the anxiety on 
the faces of our passengers as they 
watched the return of the lifeboat. 
All strained forward to see if there 
was anybody in the boat beyond 
the fourmen that manned it. Three- 
quarters of an hour after the acci- 
dent the boat was again alongside, 
but the lad had been lost, while 
the brave sailor who jumped after 
him was also nearly drowned. On 
reaching the water he had divested 
himself of his heavy boots and 
struck out for what appeared to 
him to be a body floating a little 
way off, but what proved to be a 
bit of old spar. The men in the 
boat lost his track, and he had 
given himself up for lost when he 
saw the boat returning. He was 
ultimately discovered and picked 
up, almost dead from exhaus- 
tion. 

As the brave fellow stepped on 
the deck the passengers gave him 
three cheers. In a few minutes 
he was in his bunk under the 
charge of Dr. Wallace, the ship- 
surgeon. A collection was made 
among the passengers, a hundred 
pounds being thus raised for our 
hero, and a smaller sum for the 
boat’s crew and the parents of the 
lost lad. 

I was selected to present the 
money, and, after an hour’s rest, 
the gallant sailor was called aft to 
receive it. With modest down- 
cast looks he accepted our sub- 
stantial tribute to his bravery, 
merely saying, in his honest sailor- 
like fashion, ‘Thank you, ladies © 
and gentlemen. I am only sorry 
the other poor lad is not here to 
share it with me.’ 

The entire incident seems to 
have: had a marked influence on 
the life of the young sailor; for 
the courageous fellow has since be- 
come famous as Matthew Webb, 
the champion swimmer of the 
world ! 
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Gn Episode of the franco-German War. 
ADAPTED FROM RICHEPIN BY JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA, 


— 


L 


Ir was after Bourbaki’s defeat in 
the East. The army was forced 
to take refuge in Switzerland, deci- 
mated, disorganised, and exhausted 
after that frightful campaign, the 
shortness of which alone saved a 
hundred and fifty thousand men 
from certain death. Starvation, the 
chill icy cold, forced marches with- 
out shoes, knee-deep in snow, by 
wretched mountain-roads, had tried 
us hard—put us to the utmost 
pitch of our powers of endurance. 
We were /rancs-tireurs in the corps 
to which I belonged, and had more 
than our fair share of hardships. 
We had neither tents nor regular 
distributions of rations; we were 
always out en enfants perdus at 
the advanced foreposts when we 
marched towards Belfort, in the 
extreme rear when we returned by 
the Jura. Of our little troop of 
an etfective of one hundred and 
twelve on the rst of January, there 
remained but twenty-two unfortu- 
nates—wan, lean, and in tatters— 
when we were at last able to set 
foot on Swiss territory. 

There, at least, we were safe, 
and had the opportunity of rest. 
It is no novel story to-day, the 
kindly sympathy shown to the poor 
French army, and the attentions 
which were lavished upon us. Every 
one took a zest in life anew; and 
those who, before the war, were 
rich and happy, admitted that com- 
fort had never been brought to 
their knowledge more solidly than 
now. Only think! We had some- 
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thing to eat every day, and we 
could lie in a bed every night. 

Nevertheless, the war went on 
in France, throughout the Eastern 
provinces, which had been except- 
ed from the armistice. Besancon 
still held the enemy in respect, 
and the enemy took satisfaction 
byravaging Franche-Comté. Some- 
times we learned that he had ap- 
proached quite close to the fron- 
tier, and we saw the Swiss troops 
marching out which were to form 
a cordon of surveillance between 
him and us. 

At length this story of Prussian 
doings gave us the heartbreak. 
As our health and strength came 
back, we were attacked with the 
nostalgia of fight. It was shame- 
ful and irritating to us to know 
that but three leagues away, in 
our unhappy country, the insolent 
and vanquishing Prussians were 
stalking about, that we were pro- 
tected by our captivity, and that 
we were powerless against them. 

One day our captain took five 
or six of us apart, and discoursed 
long and angrily on this state of 
things. The captain was a genuine 
soldier, not a doubt of it—an ex- 
sub-officer of Zouaves, tall, spare, 
tough as steel, shrewd. During 
the whole campaign he had cut 
out their work for the Prussians. 
He was eating his soul away in in- 
action, and could not humour him- 
self to the notion that he was a 
prisoner, and, as a consequence, 
a non-efficient, when France want- 
ed men. 

‘ Tonnerre de Dieu!’ said he to 
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us. ‘Does it not give you the 
stomach-ache to hear that, two 
hours from where we stand, there 
are Zurlans? (It was thus he 
pronounced the word Uhlans.) 
*Doesn’t that set your teeth on 
edge, to be told that those beg- 
gars are promenading like masters 
in our mountains, when five deter- 
mined men could slit the weasands 
of a skewerful every day? I tell 
you honestly, I can’t stand it any 
longer, nor will I. I’m off at the 
first chance.’ 

‘ But, captain, how can you go?” 

‘How? Is itso difficult? As 
if we didn’t play them any jolly 
tricks these past six months! As 
if we didn’t get out of many a 
thicket with keener gamekeepers 
about than the Swiss! Look here, 
the day you wish to pass into 
France, I undertake to see that 
you pass safely.’ 

‘Yes, pass, maybe; but once 
in France, what can we do there 
without arms ?” 

‘Without arms? We'll seize on 
them there, pardleu ! 

‘You forget the treaty,’ objected 
another. ‘We run the risk of get- 
ting the Swiss into trouble if Man- 
teuffel learns that they let prisoners 
reénter France.’ 

‘ Get along with you !’ exclaimed 
the captain ; ‘ those are all child’s 
arguments. I want to open the 
windpipes of a few Prussians, that’s 
all I want to do. You don’t care 
to follow my example? All right ; 
say so at once. I can go my way 
alone. I’m not such a chicken as 
to need to be hushed on.’ 

Naturally we raised remon- 
strances ; but as it was impossible 
to alter the captain’s resolution, we 
had to wind up by engaging to go 
with him. We were too fond of 
him to abandon him ; for he had 
been too brave and too true to us 
in many a stiff corner and many a 
trying hour of peril. The expedi- 
tion was decided upon. 


II. 


THE captain had his plan, over 
which he had been ruminating for 
some time. A native of the dis- 
trict, whom he knew, lent him a 
vehicle and five suits of peasants’ 
clothes. Two of us hid ourselves 
in the wells of the car under bun- 
dles of straw; and a lading of 
Gruytres cheese was packed on 
the top. The captain said he was 
going to sell the cheese in France, 
and that he had two friends with 
him for the sake of protecting his 
goods from robbery. The precau- 
tion seemed the most natural in 
the world. The ruse was success- 
ful. 

‘Hola! Get along! cried the 
captain, cracking his whip. 

Our three men conversed in 
patois, tranquilly smoking their 
pipes. As for me ard the other, 
we were nearly suffocated in the 
wells, where the air could only 
penetrate by slits, and at the same 
time we were almost |fozen, for it 
was a regular Alpine winter season. 

‘Hola! Get alon:!’ cried the 
captain ; and the chees«-cart passed 
into France. 

The Prussian lines were very 
badly guarded, the «n«my confid- 
ing in the surveillance | f the Swiss. 
The Prussian sery:ant spoke 
North-German. Our c\))tain spoke 


the corrupt German «f the four 
cantons. They did ot under- 
stand each other. Tec sergeant 


pretended that he unc: stood what 
was said, and, to make further be-" 
lieve that he undersi..od, let us 
proceed unmolested. 


After seven hours © this queer 
journeying we arrived, \¢ nightfall, 
in a ruined hamlet © the Jura. 
What werewe todo? \Ve had no 
arms but the captains whip, no 
clothes but the peasarts’ blouses, 


no food but our Gru: tres cheese. 
Our only riches consi-'«d in cer- 
tain munitions of war. packets of 
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cartridges we had stuffed into the 
core of the huge cylinders of cheese. 
We had altogether about a thou- 
sand rounds, or two hundred each ; 
but we wanted guns—chassepots, 
if we could get them. 

Luckily the captain was ingeni- 
ous and intrepid. Here was the 
device he hit upon. 

While three of us remained 
concealed in the abandoned ham- 
let, he proceeded on his way with 
the empty car and one man as far 
as Besancon. The city was in- 
vested ; but it is always possible to 
enter a city in the mountains by 
following the plateaux to within 
about five leagues of the walls, 
and then taking on foot the ravines 
and lesser known hill-paths. They 
left their vehicle at Ornans, in the 
midst of the Prussians, and scam- 
pered off by night to follow the 
high grounds which border the 
Doubs. The next day they en- 
tered Besancon. 

There was no lack of chassepots 
there. There were still 40,000 in 
the arsenal; and General Roland, 
a gallant seaman, who was mightily 
tickled by the hardihood of the 
captain, ordered him to be pre- 
sented with half a dozen, and wish- 
ed him every luck at parting. The 
captain likewise found his wife 
there; a brave woman, who had 
accompanied us throughout the 
greater portion of the campaign, 
and whom an attack of illness alone 
had hindered from following the 
fortunes of the army of Bourbaki. 
She had recovered from her fatigues, 
and in the face of the cold, which 
was growing daily more bitter, and 
the numberless privations which 
she well knew must dog us, she 
insisted, at any price, on coming 
out with her husband. He had to 
give way to her; and the three—the 
captain, his wife, and our comrade 
—undertook their precarious trip. 

The difficulties of the route 
going were comparatively nothing 
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to those returning. They had to 
travel by night, and to avoid every 
rencontre, now that the possession 
of six chassepots rendered them 
liable to suspicion. Nevertheless, 
eight days after he had left, the 
captain and his two men were with 
us. Our campaign opened. 


ITl. 


Tue night of his arrival he be- 
gan it himself. Under pretext of 
reconnoitring the terrain he de- 
scended to the highway. 

I must tell you that the hamlet, 
which served us for fortress, was a 
huddled mass of cabins, ill-built 
and poor, which had been long 
forsaken by their owners. In or- 
dinary times it was inhabited by 
hardly any persons but woodcutters, 
and no outside visitor ever dreamt 
of coming there. It was situated 
on a sheer escarpment bounded by 
a wooded table-land. The people 
of the district shape this wood, 
and send it gliding in great planks 
down the ravines in straight slopes 
called coudées, which lead to the 
plain ; there they pile the planks 
up in stacks and sell them to the 
merchants, who come round twice 
a year. The market-place is traced 
by two small houses on the high- 
way, which are used as inns. It 
was towards them the captain de- 
scended by one of the coudées. 

He had gone about half an hour, 
and we were on the watch at the 
head of the ravine, when we heard 
ashot. The captain had given us 
strict orders not to stir, except in 
answer to a blast from his goat’s 
horn. This primitive instrument 
could be heard a couple of miles 
off; but there was no sound of it, 
and we had to wait in silent sus- 
pense and terrible anxiety, our 
hands on our rifle-barrels. 
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To descend a coudée is nothing ; 
one has only to let himself slide. 
To remount is another thing. One 
must climb on all-fours, hanging 
on by force of wrist to every stray 
branch of a tree. A mortal hour 
passed ; he did not arrive; there 
was not a sign of movement in the 
coppice. The captain’s wife began 
to grow impatient. What could 
he be doing? Why didn’t he call ? 
Was the shot that was heard from 
an enemy, and had it slain or 
wounded our chief, her husband ? 
We could only form suppositions. 

For my part, I thought that he 
was either dead or that all went 
well. I was only curious to know 
what he had done. 

Suddenly we heard the sharp 
vibration of a horn. We were 
taken aback. Instead of rising 
from below, where we expected it, 
the sound came from the hamlet 
behind. What could this signify? 
Mystery ! We were all seized with 
the same idea—that the captain 
had been killed, and that the Prus- 
sians blew upon his horn to decoy 
us into a snare. 

We returned to the cabins 
stealthily, like Red Indians, step 
by step, peering ahead, our fingers 
on the triggers, taking advantage 
of the shelter of the underwood. 

Alone, our captain’s wife, heed- 
less of our entreaties, sprang for- 
ward, bounding like an enraged 
tigress. She thought she had a 
husband to avenge, and had fixed 
her bayonet on her chassepot. We 
lost sight of her for a moment, when 
a second blast saluted our ears. 

A few minutes more, and we 
heard her shouting : 

‘Come on, come on! 
alive! Itis he! 

We hurried our pace, and at 
the entrance to the hamlet, sure 
enough, we recognised the captain, 
coolly smoking his pipe ; but what 
struck us as strangest of all, he was 
on horseback. 


He is 
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‘ Eh, eh, my lads!” said he ; ‘ you 
see there’s something to be done 
yet. Here I am, mounted already. 
I tumbled a Zur/an below, and 
here’s his horse. Only fancy, there 
was quite a pretty troop of them in 
the inn. They were there probably 
to patrol the highway; but they 
chose to do their duty and tipple 
and sing at the same time. I crept 
towards the spot their voices came 
from. Before the fellow who was 
playing sentry at the door had time 
to see me, I lodged a pill in his 
paunch; and before the others 
could come out I was into his saddle 
and off like an arrow. I believe 
eight or ten of them followed me ; 
but I made for the cross-roads 
under the brake, and here am I, 
with torn jacket, but no bones 
broken. I came by the turn of the 
Croix Verte—you know it—taking 
the hamlet in flank. Now, my 
lads, attention, and be on the look- 
out. Those brigands will never 
slacken bridle till they find us, and 
we must welcome them with hot 
saltpetre. Aons! To our posts!’ 

We took up our positions. One 
stationed himself as lost sentinel 
at the turn of the Croix Verte, a 
tolerably long distance from the 
hamlet. I placed myself at the 
entrance of the main street, at the 
side where the road from the flat 
country reaches the houses. The 
two others, the captain and his 
wife, were in the middle of the vil- 
lage, close by the church, the 
steeple of which served as watch- 
tower and citadel. 

We were not at our posts long 
before we heard a shot, followed by 
a second, a third, and a fourth. 
The first was the report of a 
chassepot ; we could tell that from 
the sharp spurt of the detonation, 
not unlike the crack of a whip. 
The three others were evidently 
from the carbines of Uhlans. 

The captain flew into a passion. 
He had given orders to the ad- 
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vanced post at the Croix Verte to 
let the enemy pass ; to follow him, 
but at a distance, if he marched 
towards the village ; and to rejoin 
us when the enemy was well 
entangled in the houses. Then 
we were all to show ourselves at 
once, to take the patrol between 
two fires, and not to let a single 
man escape. The six of us medi- 
tated a sort of turning movement, 
so that we could have surrounded 
six Prussians at need. 

‘That infernal Piédelot,’ mut- 
tered the captain, ‘idiot that he 
is, has given them the alarm, and 
they don’t dare to come on again 
without scouting the road! As 
for him, I’m sure he has got an 
ounce of lead in his carcass; I 
hear him neither cry out nor return 
their fire. Serve himright! Why 
didn’t he obey orders ?’ 

After a moment’s pause, he 
grumbled under his mustachios, 

‘Poor devil! It’s a pity, all the 
same! He’s such a brave fellow, 
and such a good marksman !’ 

The captain was right in his pre- 
visions. We waited until twilight 
without seeing the Uhlans. They 
had retired at the first attack. We 
did not see Piédelot either. Was 
he a prisoner, or dead? When 
night fell the captain proposed 
that we should search for him. 
Three of us set out. At the turn of 
the Croix Verte there was blood 
and a broken rifle; the soil was 
trodden down; there must have 
been a struggle there. But there 
was neither wounded man nor dead 
body. We beat the bushes all 
round. Still nothing ! 

At midnight we came back with- 
out any tidings of our ill-starred 
comrade. 

‘I can’t make it out,’ growled 
the captain. ‘They must have killed 
him and flung him into the bushes. 
They can’t have taken him pri- 
soner. He would have sung out.’ 

As he said these words a lurid 
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blaze sprang up over the inn, and 
lit the sky around. 

‘Villains ! Cowards !’ yelled the 
captain. ‘I wager they have set 
fire to the two houses on the mar- 
ket-place for satisfaction ; and new 
they'll gallop off without saying 
good-bye. They’re content with 
one man killed and two houses in 
flames, That must nct be! We 
must go there, lads. It will worry 
them to have to stop their feu de 
Joie to do a bit of fighting.’ 

‘If we could free Piédelot at the 
same time, what a stroke of luck !’ 
said somebody. 

The five of us started, full of 
anger and hope. In_ twenty 
minutes we had glided down the 
coulée to the bottom, and were 
within a hundred yards of the inn, 
without having seen a soul, The 
fire was behind the house, and its 
reflection over the roof was alone 
visible to us. Nevertheless we 
marched cautiously, fearing a trap, 
when we overheard the well-known 
voice of Piédelot. But there was 
something extraordinary in it. It 
was at once muffled, but distinct, 
gurgling, but clear, as if he cried 
with all his strength of lung from a 
mouth stuffed with rags. He ap- 
peared to be in excruciating pain, 
and shouted, ‘ Help, help!’ 

To the devil with prudence! In 
two leaps we were behind the inn. 
But, my God, what a sight was 
there ! 


IV. 


PIfDELOT was in process of 
being burned alive. Tied to a 
stake in the centre of one of those 
heaps of split timber which are 
piled up by the woodcutters, he 
writhed and twisted himself in the 
death-agony, as the flames licked his 
charred flesh with their sharp yel- 
low tongues. When he saw us his 
voice was stifled in his throat, his 
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head drooped, and he had all the 
appearance of a man on the coffin’s 
edge. 
To burst through the fire, over- 
turn the wood-heap, scatter the 
blazing fagots, trample on the 
cinders, and tear asunder the bonds 
that pinioned our comrade, was 
but the business of a moment. 

Poor soul! In what a state we 
found him! He had his left fore- 
arm shattered the previous evening, 
and afterwards it appeared that he 
had been fearfully beaten, bruised 
almost within an inch of his life, 
so swollen and covered with scars 
and livid marks and blood was his 
maimed body. The flames had 
also left their signature upon him 
in the shape of two enormous 
burns: one on the lower part of 
his back, in the fat of the reins ; 
the other on his right thigh. His 
beard and hair were singed. Poor 
Piédelot ! 

O, what a rage seized upon us 
then! How we would have hailed 
the chance of flinging ourselves 
head-foremost upon any number 
of Prussians, no matter what the 
odds! How we thirsted for ven- 
geance! But the cowards had fled, 
leaving their crime behind them. 
How were they to be overtaken now? 

Meanwhile the captain’s wife did 
all she knew to cool and bandage 
Piédelot’s wounds, and the captain 
held his hands in feverish clasp in 
his own. At the expiration of a 
few minutes the unfortunate fellow 
came to himself. 

‘ Morrow, captain,’ he said; 
‘morrow, lads. Ah, the thieves! 
the beggars! To say that twenty 
of them thought to fall upon and 
surprise us |’ 

‘Twenty, do you say? 

‘Yes ; a regular band complete. 
That’s why I disobeyed orders, 
captain, and fired upon them. 
They’d have massacred you all if 
they came upon you. I thought it 
better to bring them toa halt. That 
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frightened them, and they did not 
dare to go beyond the Croix Verte. 

They are white-livered scoundrels. 

Four of them discharged their car- 

bines at me at twenty paces, as if 
they were volley-firing at a target, ° 
and then they came at me with 

their sabres. I had my arm 

smashed; I could only use my 

bayonet with one hand.’ 

‘But why didn’t you call out for 
help?” 

‘Ah, I took good care not. You 
would have come, and would not 
have been able to defend your- 
selves, much less me—five against 
twenty.’ 

‘You ought to know well, poor 
old man, we would not let you 
have been taken prisoner, anyhow.’ 

‘ Better that I should die alone 
than bring you fellows into the 
scrape, don’t you see? I did not 
want to draw you there on any ac- 
count; it would be only drawing 
you into an ambuscade.’ 

‘Nonsense! Let’s talk no more 
of that. Do you feel any better? 

‘No, no; lam choking. I know 
that I can’t last much longer. ‘The 
beggars ! they bound me to a tree, 
and beat me until I was ready to 
faint. They shook my broken arm, 
but I never cried. I'd sooner have 
eaten my tongue than have cried 
before them. Now, I may own 
that I suffered ; I may weep—that 
does me good ; it’sa relief. ‘Thanks, 
my friends, for all your kindness.’ 

* Pauvre Piédelot! We'll avenge 
you, don’t fear.’ j 
*O, as for that, yes! With all 
my heart I wish it. There is one 
amongst the lot worse than all the 
others—a woman, the wife of the 
pante the captain killed yesterday. 
She is dressed in the uniform of a 
Uhlan. It was she who tortured 
me the most; she put it into their 
heads to burn me. It was she— 
the fiend, the brute—who kindled 
the wood. O, what pains I suffer! 

My reins! my arm! 














And he fell back, exhausted and 
panting, groaning and sobbing in 
the throes which racked him. The 
captain’s wife wiped the beads of 
thick sweat off his forehead. We 
cried like infants—cried, half in 
pity, half in frenzy. 

I shall not dwell upon the finish. 
He breathed his last half an hour 
afterwards. Before passing away 
he told us the direction the band 
of Prussians had taken. We barely 
took time to inter him, and started 
in eager pursuit. 

‘We will go at the very heart 
of the Prussian army, if it must be,’ 
said the captain; ‘but we'll avenge 
Piédelot. We must get those 
scoundrels into our clutches, Let 
us swear to die sooner than not 
find them. IfI am slain before 
you, here are my orders: All the 
prisoners taken are to be shot 
upon the spot. As for that she- 
Uhlan, you know how she deserves 
to be treated before she gets the 
grace of death.’ 

*You must not shoot her,’ said 
the captain’s wife. ‘She’s a wo- 
man. If you were living, you would 
not care to shoot a woman. But 
if you fall in the pursuit, I insist 
on one right, that of fighting this 
female fiend myself. I will slay 
her with my own hand. If she 
kills me, deal with her as you 
please.’ 

‘We'll pay her no respect! 
We'll make a bonfire of her! We'll 
tear her in pieces! Piédelot shall 
be avenged—an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth !’ 

And thus, full of wrath, we start- 
ed on our errand of retribution. 


V. 


Tue following morning we fell 
unexpectedly on a lost post of 
Uhlans about four leagues off. 
Thrown into confusion by our 
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abrupt attack, they were unable to 
take to horse, or even to defend 
themselves. In the twinkling of 
an eye, we had made five prison 
ers, an allowance of one for each 
of us francs-tireurs. 

The captain questioned them. 
From their answers, there could 
be no doubt they were those who 
had been engaged in the previous 
evening’s affair. Then a rather 
singular operation took place. We 
compelled them to unbutton their 
jackets so as to display their chests. 
We had an object in view, and we 
wished to ascertain it in as deli- 
cate a way as we could. Words 
cannot paint our fierce, almost 
frantic, joy when we discovered 
amongst them her whom we were 
looking for—the atrocious female 
butcher who had tortured our com- 
rade. 

The four others were shot upon 
the spot, shot in the back at point- 
blank range. 

Then we turned towards the 
she-Uhlan. What were we to do 
with her? 

I must frankly avow that we 
were all in favour of putting her 
to death at once, like the others. 
Hatred, and the desire to exact re- 
prisal for the murder of Piédelot, 
had stamped out all other senti- 
ments. We had forgotten that we 
were about to make a victim ofa 
woman. It was a woman who 
brought it to our memory—the 
captain’s wife. At her prayer, it 
was determined to detain the she- 
Uhlan a captive. 

Poor captain’s wife! She was 
destined to suffer sorely for this 
clemency. 

The day after, we learned that 
the armistice had been extended 
to the region of the East, and we 
were obliged to bring to a close 
our little campaign, which we were 
so anxious to begin over again. 
Two of us, who were from the 
neighbourhood, returned home. 
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There were only four left, the cap- 
tain and his wife, and two men. 
We were from Besancon, which 
continued to be invested notwith- 
standing the armistice. 

‘Let us stay where we are,’ said 
the captain. ‘I cannot imagine 
that the war will terminate like 
this. Why, hang it, there are men 
still in France, and the spring will 
be upon us soon. The armistice 
is only a trap laid for the Prus- 
sians. An army can be reorgan- 
ised while it lasts, and some fine 
morning we will pluck them by the 


beard again. We must be ready; 
we have a hostage. Let us stand 
by our arms.’ 


We established our quarters 
there. The weather was miserably 
bleak, and we ventured out but 
seldom. Somebody had always to 
be left to keep a sharp watch on 
the she-Uhlan. 

She was moody, and never said 
a word except when she spoke of 
her husband, whom the captain 
had slain. She always regarded 
our leader with a baleful glance of 
fury, and we felt that a stern hun- 
ger for revenge gnawed at her 
vitals. We were pleased at that, 
for we considered it the most cut- 
ting pang she could endure for the 
fearful martyrdom she had inflicted 
on Piédelot. Vengeance unsatis- 
fied must be the greatest of all 
griefs. 

Alas! we, who knew how to 
avenge our comrade, ought to have 
reflected that this woman would 
have known how to avenge her 
husband, and should have kept 
ourselves perpetually on our guard. 

It is true that every night one 
of us took turn as sentinel, and 
that for the first few days we at- 
tached the she-Uhlan every even- 
ing bya long cord to a huge bench 
of old oak, which was made fast to 
the wall. But by degrees, as we 
saw that for all her sullen behaviour 
she had never made an attempt to 
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escape, these precautions were re- 
laxed. We let her lie down else- 
where than on the bench, and un- 
loosed her bonds. What was there 
to fear? She was at one extremity 
of the room; a man stood sentry 
at the door ; and between him and 
the prisoner slept the captain’s 
wife and two men. She was one 
against four, and unarmed. There 
was no danger. 

One night we were at rest. The 
captain was on guard; the she- 
Uhlan was quietly reposing in her 
dusky corner with more calmness 
than ordinary. She had smiled 
that evening for the first time since 
her captivity. 

In the middle of the night we 
were startled by a loud cry. We 
stood up and began feeling our 
way in the obscurity, when we 
knocked against a couple, locked 
together, and furiously struggling 
on the floor. It was the captain 
and the she- Uhlan. 

We hurled ourselves upon them 
as they rolled over the ground, 
and separated them. The woman 
laughed and shrieked hysterically, 
like a hyzena ; the captain seemed 
to gasp as if he had the death- 
rattle in his throat. All this passed 
in the darkness. Two of us held 
down the woman. A light was 
struck, and what a spectacle met 
us! Horror of horrors! The cap- 
tain lay on his back in a swoon in 
the midst of a pool of blood, a 
gaping wide wound in his neck. His 
sword-bayonet, wrenched from his 
rifle, was stuck in the ghastly, 
jagged, red hole. 

A few minutes afterwards, with- 
out having had the strength to 
utter a syllable, he died. 

His wife did not shed a tear. 
Her eye was dry, her mouth closed 
like a vice, her hands crisped, as 
she fascinated the she-Uhlan with 
a strong stare of stern awful fero- 
city that made us tremble as we 
gazed. 
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‘This woman belongs to me! 
she said, in a deliberate voice. 
*You swore to me eight days 
ago to let me end her days in my 
own fashion if she hurt a hair of 
my husband’s head. You must 
keep your oath. You must lash 
her securely to the back of the 
hearth first, upright against the 
end wall under the chimney ; then 
you can go where you like, only 
let it be far from this. I will take 
care that vengeance is exacted. 
Leave the body of the captain 
behind. We three will remain 
here—he, that female, and I !’ 

We obeyed, and left. She pro- 
mised to write to us to Geneva, 
whither we turned our steps. 


VI. 


Two days later I received the 
following letter, which was dated 
on the morrow of our departure, 
and had been written at the inn of 
the Grande Route : 


‘My Friend,—I write to you ac- 
cording to my promise. For the 
present I am at the inn, where I 
have just given up my prisoner to 
a Prussian officer. 

‘I must tell you that this poor 
woman has two children in Ger- 
many. She followed her husband, 
whom she adored, sooner than 
stop at home a prey to the horrid 
feeling that he was exposed alone 
to all the hazards of war. The 
children were left in charge of their 
grandparents. 

‘This I know since yesterday, 
and this it is which has changed 
my ideas of vengeance into ideas 
more humane. 

‘As I was taking a pleasure in 
insulting this woman, in threatening 
her with a perfect banquet of hell- 
ish pains, in reminding her of 
Piédelot burned alive, and in pre- 
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paring the same punishment for 
her, she looked at me coldly, and 
said, 

“What have you to reproach 
me with, Frenchwoman? You 
think you are acting aright in 
avenging your husband, do you 
not?” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

‘Well, in killing him, I but did 
what you are about to do in burn- 
ing me: I avenged mine. It was 
your husband who killed him.” 

“ Then,” said I, “since you ap- 
prove of the vengeance, prepare to 
undergo it.” 

“T do not fear it.” 

‘ And, in truth, she did not ap- 
pear to have lost courage. Her 
countenance was unmoved ; with- 
out a tremor she watched me 
gathering the fagots and dry 
leaves, and carefully emptying the 
powder from the pouches, so as to 
make her pyre brighter and more 
cruel. 

‘I hesitated an instant at my 
task. But the captain was there, 
bloody, with a waxen face, staring 
at me fixedly with his great glassy 
eyes. I kissed his pale lips, and 
set to my work again. 

‘ Suddenly, as I lifted my head, 
I perceived that she was in tears. 
I was astonished. 

‘So you are afraid,” said I. 

“No; but on seeing you em- 
brace your husband, I thought of 
mine, and of the beings I love.” 

‘She burst into sobs ; but, stop- 
ping herself, she said to me, ina 
broken voice, almost lowered to a 
whisper, 

“You—have you—no chil- 
dren?” 

‘A shudder ran through my 
frame. I felt that this poor woman 
was a mother. She told me to 
search in a pocket-book which was 
to be found on her breast. There 
were in it two photographs of two 
young children, a boy and a girl, 
with the rosy plump cheeks of 
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German babies. There were also 
two tresses of flaxen hair, and a 
letter written in a large sprawling 
hand, and commencing with the 
German words which mean, “ My 
dearest little Mamma.” 

‘I could not keep back my tears ; 
I unbound the woman, and, with- 
out daring to look in the face of 
my poor dead husband, who was 
to rest unavenged, I went down 
with her to the inn. 

‘She is free. I have just quitted 
her. She clasped me to her arms 
and shed tears as I left. I am 
going back to find my husband. 
Come quickly, truest of friends, to 
look for our corpses.’ 


I started in all haste. When I 
arrived, there was a Prussian patrol 
around the house. I sought infor- 
mation. They told me there were 
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a captain of francs-tireurs and his 
wife dead inside. I mentioned 
their names ; they saw that I knew 
them ; and I then asked to be al- 
lowed to take charge of their 
burial. 

‘Somebody has already got the 
job in hand,’ was the answer. ‘Go 
in, if you like, since you knew 
them. You may be able to make 
some arrangement with their friend 
for their funeral.’ 

I entered. The captain and 
his wife were laid on a bed, side 
by side, under one sheet. I raised 
it, and saw that the wife had in- 
flicted a wound in her own neck 
similar to that which had been fatal 
to her husband. 

Beside the pillow, watching and 
weeping, was the person who had 
been spoken of to me as their 
friend. It was the Female Uhlan. 
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Sorr, sweet, and sad in its pathetic glory 

The pale November sunshine floods the earth, 
Like a bright ending to a mournful story, 

Or, in a minor tune, a chord of mirth. 


Before the ‘ wet west wind,’ for ever drifting, 
The falling leaves fly o’er the garden-walks ; 
The wet west wind the bare gaunt branches lifting, 
And bowing to black mould the withered stalks. 


The blackbird whistles to the lingering thrushes, 
The wren chirps welcome to the hardy tit, 

While the brave robin, ’neath the holly-bushes, 
Sees what of berried store still gleams for it. 


And the heart, sad for vanished hopes, in turning 
Back to lost summers from the winters chill, 

Sees the rich promise through the weary yearning, 
That Heaven and Spring will each our trust fulfil. 


SUSAN K,. PHILLIPS, 




















TAHITI. 


By F. SOANES. 





‘Tue King of Otaheite, though a 
despot, was a reformer. He dis- 
covered that the eating of bread- 
fruit was a barbarous custom, 
which would infallibly prevent his 
people from being a great nation. 
He determined to introduce French 
rolls. A party rebelled; the des- 
pot was energetic ; some were ex- 
ecuted ; the rest ejected. The 
vagabonds arrived in England. As 
they had been banished in opposi- 
tion to French rolls, they were de- 
clared to be a British interest. 
They professed their admiration of 
a civil and religious liberty, and 
also of asubscription. When they 
had drunk a great deal of punch 
and spent all their money, they 
discovered that they had nothing 
to eat, and would infallibly have 
been starved had not an Hibernian 
marchioness, who had never been 
in Ireland, been exceedingly shock- 
ed that men should die of hunger ; 
and so, being one of the bustlers, 
she got up a fancy sale and a 
Sandwich Isle bazaar. 

‘She had learnt Otaheitan, she 
lectured about the bread-fruit, and 
she played upon a_ barbarous 
thrumthrum, the only musical in- 
strument in those savage wastes, 
ironically called the Society Is- 
lands because there is no society.’ 

Thus in 1829, in his brilliant 
novel, Zhe Young Duke, wrote the 
present Earl of Beaconsfield. Yet 
it needed no marchioness from 
Ireland to be guilty of the Hiberni- 
cism of confounding together the 
Sandwich and the Society Islands, 
for, as a matter of fact, a sober 
Scotch lawyer of Lincoln’s Inn 


Fields committed the same blunder 
in 1866, by taking infinite trouble 
to obtain a letter of introduction 
to the British Consul at Honolulu 
for his son, who was bound for the 
Island of Tahiti, where I had the 
pleasure of meeting him in the fol- 
lowing year. In point of distance, 
the respective domains of Queen 
Emma and Queen Pomare (or the 
latter’s successor, for she died about 
two years ago) are as far apart 
as London and Bucharest, and in 
point of time and inaccessibility 
about twenty times farther ; for, in 
order to go from one to the other, 
there being no direct communica- 
tion or commerce, it would be 
necessary to catch a chance ship 
proceeding to San Francisco, and 
to wait there till another boat hap- 
pened to be sailing to the desired 
destination, a journey that would 
probably occupy four or five 
months. 

As far as I am aware, only two 
books have been written about 
Tahiti ; and, as it is certain that 
information concerning this most 
interesting and delightful island is 
far from being general, it may not 
be out of place to preface my 
pleasant reminiscences by a line or 
two in the style of a gazetteer. 

Tahiti lies about 17° south lati- 
tude, and is the chief and most 
important of the Society Islands. 
lt used to be called Otaheite, just 
as the town of Porto on the Douro 
is called Oporto; the prefixed 
vowel simply signifying in Portu- 
guese the definite article ‘the.’ 
By the French the island is called 
Taiti, and by the resident English 
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Tahiti (pronounced Tahiti, and not 
Tahéti, as in England). Practic- 
ally a French colony, it is nomin- 
ally under the ‘protectorate’ of 
France, and governed by a native 
chief or chiefess, to whom the 
French Government allows a sub- 
sidy or salary of 1o0o/. per annum ; 
but the real king of the island is a 
French officer, entitled the Com- 
mandant Commissaire (National, 
Impérial, or Royal, as the case 
may be). He is aided in his ad- 
ministration by judges, gendarmes, 
and others, who also receive their 
appointments from France. 

It had been blowing very hard 
all night, the twenty-third since we 
sailed from San Francisco, and the 
Jimandra was leaping through the 
water at a great rate in a lively and 
dolphin-like manner. This rolling 
and pitching was quite unprece- 
dented during the voyage ; for since 
we left California we had sailed 
steadily under the north-east trade- 
winds till we reached the Doldrums, 
or calm belt of the equator, where 
we remained for four days with 
flapping sails vainly whistling for a 
wind, while the never-ceasing rain 
fell straight and remorselessly from 
the leaden sky above, to be con- 
verted into a rising mist as soon as 
it reached the deck. What would 
we have given to have been able 
to get out and walk! At last, 
however, we felt the welcome 
breath of the south-east trades ; 
the water rippled, the sun shone 
again, and we got clear of this de- 
pressing region of hot steam and 
grumbling sailors. And now on 
the twenty-fourth morning of our 
voyage, when I reached the top of 
the companion-ladder, I perceived 
that we were running before the 
wind, of which there was enough 
and to spare, at the rate of full 
fourteen knots an hour; a capital 
pace considering that the little 
ship only registered 105 tons bur- 
den. She was canting consider- 
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ably, that is, leaning over on one 
side very much ; only our topsails 
were set, and the skipper and 
sailors were flying about the slop- 
ing deck like a handful of lively 
and parched peas on a slanting 
drumhead. An intimation that we 
should be in at daybreak gave me 
a clue to the cause of this activity 
and cheerful alacrity, notwithstand- 
ing that the watch had been called 
up, and were leaping about as only 
sailors can in a heavy squall. As, 
however, it was very dark, and I 
am not fond of walking about on 
boards at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, one foot up hill and the 
other down, with a chance of being 
knocked down into the bargain, I 
turned in again and slept till day- 
light, when I found that we were 
within a mile or even less of our 
destination. 

How beautiful did Tahiti appear 
to me at that moment! 

From a turquoise deep, flecked 
by the white foam of breakers on 
the coral reef, and backed by the 
splendours ofa tropical and stormy 
sunrise, the lovely green mountain, 
rose-tinted at the peak, lifted itself 
like a Venus into a sky gorgeous 
with exquisite colours and resplen- 
dent hues. One side of the fair 
mountain was veiled in virgin mo- 
desty, as if with a soft burnous, by 
the pearly gray mist, which night 
invariably produces in the tropics, 
while the other blushed rosy-red 
beneath the gaze of the lusty morn- 
ing sun, who strove with ardent 
warmth to pierce the fleecy cloud 
that hid this radiant loveliness. 
Such was my first impression of 
Tahiti. 

The captain was in great spirits, 
for we were heading straight for 
the entrance to the port, and all 
promised well for our landing with- 
in an hour. The promise was not 
fulfilled. In another few minutes 
we got under the lee of the moun- 
tain, and we fell into a profound 




















calm, almost within a rope’s length 
of the opening in the reef through 
which we sought to pass. There 
we rolled lazily for several hours, 
only enlivened by the sight of an 
ironclad war-steamer, the Belli- 
queuse, which, independent of 
winds, sped past us into the har- 
bour. In vain we signalled that 
we had mails on board. She carried 
an admiral, who was far too im- 
portant a personage to consider 
the necessities of such small fry as 
a brig of a hundred tons. 

It is but fair to state that, when 
I met the gallant admiral afterwards 
on shore, and told him how jeal- 
ously we had regarded his trium- 
phant entry, he apologised for not 
having towed us in with all the 
eloquence and compliment of a 
noble Frenchman. 

About ten o’clock a slight breeze 
sprang up, and we endeavoured to 
turn it to advantage. We set sail, 
and were soon tacking backwards 
and forwards, right and left, but 
with the cross luck that those who 
go down to the sea in ships often 
experience; the wind chopped 
round, and, malgré nous, we went 
racing hither and thither the whole 
afternoon without gaining an inch 
of vantage, and evening found us 
in precisely the same spot as that 
we had started from eight hours 
before. Our prospect was no jot 
improved; the captain was, of 
course, in a very bad humour, nor 
was I able to cheer him. Nothing 
depresses the spirits so much or 
so effectually as to be within sight 
of one’s destination without an ap- 
parent chance of reaching it. How- 
ever, next morning, after much 
persevering whistling, we did get 
a faint breath from the right quar- 
ter, and slowly we crept before it, 
assisted by nearly all the ship’s 
crew rowing and towing ahead in 
the long-boat. 

When we reached the harbour, 
about midday, the port of Papeete 
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bore a gay appearance. Nearly 
all the boats belonging to the Bel- 
liqueuse and to the Néréide (a 
French transport) were scudding 
about, manned by sailors in snow- 
white jackets, and filled by officers, 
naval and military, in bright uni- 
forms, and visitors of all descrip- 
tions. Nor was there any lack of 
canoes flitting everywhere, packed 
close with natives robed in many- 
coloured calicoes, eager to inspect 
the first armour-plated ram that 
Tahiti had ever seen. 

The aspect on shore was no less 
attractive. Graceful palms and 
feathery cocoa-trees lent a charm 
to every street, right down to the 
water's edge. The brilliant eme- 
rald of plantain and banana shone 
in beautiful harmony or agreeable 
contrast with the flowing white gar- 
ments and olive complexions of 
the natives, as they flitted about 
gay and joyous in all directions. 

The quaint bungalows in wood 
or stucco; houses for the Euro- 
peans ; huts for the natives; stores 
for the multitude, where every- 
thing earthly, from cheese to chi- 
sels, from anchors to anklets, are 
mingled in perplexing profusion ; 
cool and shady interiors ; blazing 
sunshine without; a fresh breeze 
from the ocean, balmy with the per- 
fume ofa million lime and orange 
trees; a considerable amount of 
glaring whitewash ; roads of coral 
that shine like snow in the sun- 
light, and cause the world to wan- 
der about with one eye closed, 
looking like Pacific Cyclops ; the 
queen’s palace, all doors and win- 
dows; the governor's residence, 
surrounded by a luxurious garden ; 
the law-courts, all venetian blinds 
and pilasters; crawling yellow ba- 
bies, with large eyes and larger 
stomachs ; Panama hats and white 
umbrellas lined with green in great 
profusion ; a few lazy gendarmes 
perspiring freely, in default of other 
occupations ; an occasional glimpse 
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of the adjacent island of Morea 
(or Eimeo) rising abruptly from the 
sea and towering towards heaven, 
in broken craggy sierras five miles 
away ; a smiling crowd of stalwart 
olive-coloured men, with straw and 
flowers twisted in their black locks, 
which are anointed with cocoa-nut 
oil, emitting a perfume ungrateful 
to European nostrils; and bevies 
of beautiful women clad in loose 
flowing robes which suggest, while 
they only partially conceal, their 
graceful figures, and eyes—O, who 
shall describe them !—all black, 
but so various in expression, lovely, 
lively, languishing, laughing and 
loving, serene and saucy, stars at 
midnight, sun at noon, wells of 
darkness, despair, and defiance, 
bold and beautiful, timid and 
shrinking, impudent and inviting, 
merry and mischievous, calm and 
inscrutable, imperious and implor- 
ing, stern and streaming, mirthful 
and mocking, gay and careless, 
arch and artful; all the adjectives 
in the dictionary would not suffice 
for the infinite variety of this vi- 
sion of beautiful eyes, paramount 
amongst the attractions of Tahiti. 
At Papeete, where we landed, I 
did not stay long, having to visit 
a cotton plantation on the south, 
or opposite side, of the island. 
With some difficulty I procured a 
buggy, leaving my luggage to come 
after me, and intrusted myself to 
the care ofan American Jehu, whom 
I soon discovered to be in a pro- 
gressive state of inebriation. He 
had drunk lavishly, and the drink 
was contending with the man, and 
rapidly mastering him. However, 
there was no turning back: we 
had started at about five o’clock ; 
and as long as daylight lasted the 
drive was pleasant enough; but 
as in the tropics the sun sets al- 
most with the suddenness of a can- 
dle being extinguished, and dark- 
ness ensues soon after six o'clock, 
my happiness was somewhat 


shortlived. We were seven miles 
on our road; Jehu was wobbling 
himself to sleep, and leaving the 
ponies to ‘ gang their ain gait ; nor 
could persuasion or force induce 
him to choose a softer pillow than 
my shoulder. I was in a fix: worse 
than alone in the midst of black 
darkness, in the midst of an island 
in the midst of the Pacific, without 
an idea as to the route I ought to 
take, nor where it would take me 
if I could find it. For a moment 
Iscontemplated bivouacking by the 
roadside for the night; but an 
uncertainty as to whether there 
might be aligators, wild cats, or 
other such strange bedfellows for 
my misery to become acquainted 
with, determined me to proceed 
whithersoever the ponies might 
drag me. So, having disposed of 
my erst charioteer beneath the 
seat with as much consideration 
for his comfort as the size of the 
vehicle would permit, I grasped 
the reins and whip, and sped along 
again upon my wild career through 
the darkness, that increased every 
instant. 

The road lying chiefly through 
thick avenues of palm and orange 
trees, it became so obscure that no- 
thing at all was to be seen. I could 
hear the sea roaring on the reef to 
my right, and feel the boughs crash 
against the wheels or in my face, 
as we skirted them too nearly. We 
crossed many streams with a bump 
and a splash that were somewhat 
alarming, as I could not imagine 
what would come next. But, with 
straining eyes and a heart prepared 
for any fate, we tore along for three 
mortal hours, during which I 
thought Tahiti the most undesir- 
able island I had ever visited. At 
last we dashed down a steep de- 
clivity into the water, which the 
sturdy ponies sent flying about like 
the spray of an insane fountain. 
Deeper and deeper! I expected 
every moment to find myself swim- 

















ming or drowning. But no; I 
was reserved for a better or a 
worse fate. The sagacious ponies 
pulled us through, and, rushing up 
on the other side, gained the road 
once more. A further two miles 
through banana avenues brought 
us to a great bungalow gleaming 
with welcome lights. The ponies 
pulled up of their own accord, and 
the noise of our arrival brought out 
on to the verandah the very friend 
with whom I had come to stay. 

Welcoming me with a cordia- 
lity I shall ever remember with 
gratitude, he dismissed the Yankee 
Jehu, who woke up for the occa- 
sion, to some stables a mile or so 
distant, where I heard afterwards 
that he arrived at sunrise, after 
being spilt twice, and more or less 
damaging himself and the buggy. 
As for the ponies, they were invul- 
nerable. 

My friend blamed my impru- 
dence in having made this night- 
journey ; for he assured me that 
though there were no wild beasts 
or venomous reptiles to harm me, 
yet I had run great risk of being 
upset over one of the many preci- 
pices which border the road. I 
visited afterwards one spot, where 
a broken bridge might have re- 
sulted disagreeably had not the pre- 
ternaturally sagacious ponies luckily 
avoided it. It was some thirty 
feet above the bed of the stream, 
and was broken off.so short that, 
had we pursued this—the usual— 
road, we should have toppled over 
on to the rocks beneath toa moral 
certainty ; but the cherub up aloft 
took care of Czsar and his for- 
tunes. 

I need not dwell upon the cosy 
chat during supper in the spacious 
bungalow, doubly appreciated after 
being ‘cabined, cribbed, confined’ 
and fed on potted meats for weeks 
on board the Jimandra: everybody 
who has made a voyage, even on 
a large ship, knows the ‘ opening 
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paradise’ afforded by the first com- 
forts of shore; nor need I dilate 
upon the luxury of an ordinary bed, 
delicious beyond expression in 
comparison with the coffin called 
a ‘bunk’ on board a rolling vessel. 
Sea life is not a bad thing in its 
way; but its chief virtue surely 
consists in the appreciation it in- 
duces for the land life afterwards. 

For two months I remained on 
the plantation, and I think I never 
so really enjoyed myself before or 
since, the novelty and variety of 
the strange life and exquisite cli- 
mate were so thoroughly agreeable 
to my tastes. 

Before daybreak we used to rise, 
and, after a hasty toilette in the 
dark, take the matutinal coffee on 
the verandah just as the sun came 
peering over the horizon. A drive 
round the plantation in the mule- 
cart, and an inspection of the works 
and workers, occupied us till ten 
o'clock, by which time we had ac- 
quired a famous appetite for break- 
fast (to the fork), after which a 
newspaper or a book sufficed to 
send us to sleep during the hottest 
hours of the day. Another drive, 
another inspection, till six o'clock, 
then a delicious bath, and fresh 
white garments, prepared us for 
dinner and the postprandial talk 
and smoke till late into the night. 
Such was the routine; but it was 
filled in with such interesting inci- 
dents and amusing occurrences as 
never to become wearisome. The 
plantation extended from the shore 
about ten miles inwards, and was 
five miles in width. Fifteen hun- 
dred imported Chinamen and five 
hundred savages (Kannakas) from 
the Fiji Islands were employed 
thereon, and 73,000/ worth of 
cotton was shipped therefrom in 
one season. The natives of Ta- 
hiti could not be induced to work. 
They have only to lift their hands 
to obtain food from the trees, or 
to dip their nets to catch fish from 
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the deep. Why should they work ? 
They do play at packing oranges 
sometimes ; and the money they 
earn thereby amply suffices for the 
adornment of their persons. Other 
needs they have not. 

But although the natives do not 
require to live by the sweat of their 
brows in consequence of the mar- 
vellous productiveness of their 
island, yet, paradoxical as it may at 
first appear, the main difficulty in 
conducting the plantation consisted 
in the commisariat. Hard-work- 
ing Chinamen require more than 
lazy Tahitians, and it was an abso- 
lute necessity to import flesh of 
some sort for them. While I was 
there came a cargo of seven hun- 
dred goats from Oparu, and they 
were soon eaten. A detachment 
of forty savages (the ugliest, but 
most mild-looking, cannibals im- 
aginable) was told off for fishing, 
and they daily produced a heap 
of fish three or four feet high, of 
every colour, shape, and descrip- 
tion. Some were black with orange 
spots, or pea-green with mauve 
stripes, or mauve with blue stripes, 
in fact every combination of hue; 
but those I ate, which were, it is 
true, specially picked out for the 
chief’s bungalow, were exceedingly 
nice. Another great food staple 
was afforded by thirty miles of 
banana-trees, which formed ave- 
nues over fifteen miles of road 
throughout the plantation, and 
yielded as much as ten tons of 
fruit per week, besides protecting 
the cotton-fields from the wind and 
the wayfarers from the sun. There 
were also paddy-fields for growing 
rice, and extensive sugar planta- 
tions and Indian-corn grounds. 
Molasses were made from the cane, 
and little loaves of the maize, and 
served out nightly with bananas 
as rations. Half the Chinamen 
came from Macao, and the rest 
from Hong-Kong; and although 
they were of the very lowest social 
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rank, many of them convicted 
thieves, yet every one of them 
could read and write his own lan- 
guage. A rather strong reflection 
on Western civilisation and School 
Boards! They divided themselves 
into parties, Whig and Tory, Right 
and Left, and became so bitter in 
their antagonism that they went 
to war, and there were many slain 
on both sides. With the help of the 
savages, however, who were armed 
for the occasion, order was restored, 
and nine of the ringleaders were 
guillotined by order of the Com- 
missaire Impérial four encourager 
les autres. This occurred many 
months after my visit, during which 
they were tranquil enough; but 
jealousy outside the plantation 
whispered that they were ill-treated, 
and a ‘commission’ was held to 
investigate their condition. The 
report of this ‘commission,’ which 
was forwarded to Paris, was some- 
what amusing. It set forth that 
they received sevenpence-halfpenny 
per diem besides food, that they 
worked only ten hours out of the 
twenty-four, and that Sunday was a 
holiday ; that they had very com- 
fortable habitations with private 
gardens, in which they cultivated 
vegetables and flowers with great 
ingenuity and success; that they 
had established a theatre of ma- 
rionettes and two clubs, and ex- 
pressed themselves as happy and 
contented. When asked, however, 
if they had any cause for complaint, 
they brought forward one serious 
grievance with great energy, to wit, 
that they were not allowed to com- 
mit suicide! Extra examination 
as to this barbarous tyranny showed 
that, being one and all fatalists and 
inveterate gamblers, they used to 
play for their earnings, past, pre- 
sent, and to come, and when a vic- 
tim ofcruel fortune had lost not only 
all that he had got, but also all 
that he was likely ever to get, he 
incontinently went and put an end 














to his existence rather than slave 
away his life for the benefit of his 
creditors. With the same philan- 
thropic intentions, but with better 
success than the famous Sir Peter 
Laurie, the chief of the plantation 
determined to stop this expensive 
luxury; so being unable to suppress 
the gambling, he represented to the 
Chinamen that as each one of them 
who hanged himself actually de- 
frauded the plantation to the extent 
of the money it had cost to bring 
him from China, viz. about 20/, 
besides collateral damages, he had 
determined to fine those who had 
caused the suicide by winning the 
all, and more than all, of the de- 
funct, to the full extent of the 
damage sustained. 

The threat proved abundantly 
efficacious. There was no diffi- 
culty in discovering the winners. 
In the opposition party there were 
always spies and informers ; and 
rather than have to pay a heavy 
fine, the successful gamblers used 
to watch the unfortunate losers, and 
allow them no chance of self- 
destruction. 

Magisterial powers were given to 
the chief of the plantation, and four 
gendarmes were told off to enforce 
his decision. The only punish- 
ments, however, that he was per- 
mitted to inflict were limited to 
imprisonment, small fines, and 
stone, or rather coral, breaking on 
the roads. For offences requiring 
more rigorous penalties the male- 
factors were sent to Papeete. 

An excellent hospital, presided 
over by a French physician, was 
established for the sick; but, 
thanks to the salubrious climate 
and healthy occupation, it was not 
numerously attended, except as a 
lying-in institution for the cannibal 
women, who produced China-Fiji 
babies with much persistency. 

It was amusing on Sunday morn- 
ings to pass the barber’s shanty, 
and observe the contrast between 
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the black heads of the in-goers, who 
had not been shaved for a week, 
and the polished polls of the out- 
comers, shining like ivory billiard- 
balls ornamented with tails newly 
plaited. 

A great store, where everything 
conceivable could be bought, exist- 
ed on the estate; and extraordinary 
indeed were the objects in which 
the Celestial labourers invested 
their earnings. I remember seeing 
one man purchase an ivory-handled 
Sangster umbrella, costing thirty 
francs, and a peg-top price eight 
sous, with which he departed in a 
high state of delight. 

The plantation was self-support- 
ing and productive in a high de- 
gree. For instance, a perfect little 
steam-launch was built entirely by 
the workmen, under the direction 
of the chief, whose engineering and 
ship-building acquirements were 
but a small complement of a uni- 
versality of talent I have never seen 
equalled in one man. He is dead 
now, so that I need not fear being 
accused of fulsome flattery in ren- 
dering tribute to the greatest genius 
—take him all in all—that I have 
ever had the good fortune to know. 

Out of a guava jungle he pro- 
duced an unrivalled plantation ; 
reared workshops, planted cotton, 
coffee, sugar, rice, and many other 
things ; established warehouses for 
their storage, factories for their 
manipulation, and quays for their 
shipment. He built houses and 
huts, ‘and constructed roads and 
bridges and passes up the moun- 
tain. And all was done, and done 
pericetly, by his own individual 
direction, unaided by any technical 
knowledge whatever on the part of 
his subordinates. The hospitality 
on the plantation was profuse and 
princely. On one occasion it was 
honoured by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh, who visited the island 
when he commanded the Galatea. 
While I was there the Neréide, a 
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French transport ship, the Belli- 
queuse, and the Reindeer (of the 
British navy) called at Tahiti; and 
all the officers came over to stay 
at the plantation as long as their 
leave permitted ; not to speak of 
incessant visitors from other parts 
of the island. Thus there was 
no lack of society, variety, and 
change. 

Towards the end of my sojourn 
Queen Pomare gave a ball at Pa- 
peete on the occasion of her son’s 
birthday. He was then heir-appa- 
rent, so I suppose he is now king. 
All Tahiti was present at the ball ; 
no special invitations were issued, 
as it was an understood thing that 
every one would attend. All the 
chiefs and chiefesses of the island 
and all the foreigners assembled 
inside the palace, where European 
dances only were in vogue, while 
outside the humbler natives re- 
velled in the Upa-Upa, their fa- 
vourite and national dance. Men 
of science have often propounded 
the very plausible theory that danc- 
ing is simply pantomimic love-mak- 
ing; and cértainly the Upa-Upa, as 
a primitive and original dance, goes 
far to prove the proposition. It is 
a dumb show of courtship and 
matrimony. The musical accom- 
paniment is somewhat dull and 
monotonous, but the dance makes 
up for such deficiencies. Without 
being specially graceful, it is the 
most exhilarating, exciting, sugges- 
tive piece of saltatory gymnastics 
imaginable. The motto of the 
noble Order of the Garter forbids 
it being called indecent ; but it is 
unquestionably so natural that in- 
nocent indeed must be the spec- 
tator whose imagination is not fired 
thereby. The delight which the 
natives take in it cannot be exag- 
gerated. They gather in crowds 
round the dancers, and laugh, 
chuckle, shriek, gesticulate, exclaim, 
and roar in their merriment, as 
couple after couple pant and re- 
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tire from the violence of the exer- 
cise. 

It has been said that the Tahi- 
tians are grossly immoral. The 
accusation is at least indiscrimi- 
nate. They most strictly observe 
the fifth and sixth commandments ; 
and if the prohibition which forms 
the seventh article of the Decalogue 
is a dead letter to them, surely 
Nature or the inefficient labours 
of the missionaries are in fault 
rather than the islanders, who love 
pleasure, and are full of human 
kindness and generous affection. 

It was beautiful to see them 
sitting in thousands beneath the 
bright moon—which shines no- 
where so brilliantly as in Tahiti— 
singing old Psalm-tunes. The 
words I did not understand, as 
they were vernacular ; but the effect 
was soothing, and even sacred; 
though I was told that the senti- 
ments of their ‘hymnomy,’ as they 
call it, were very Upa-Upa-ish. 

Inside the palace the bare white- 
wash was charmingly decorated 
with palm- and plantain -leaves, 
and the half-castes and Europeans 
footed it with surprising energy and 
merriment; while the Queen, an 
agreeable-looking old lady, stout 
and swarthy, sat in a corner look- 
ing considerably bored. She shook 
hands with me very cordially when 
I was introduced, and I noticed 
that she wore a very handsome 
velvet dress, and apparently no- 
thing else—no collar or sleeves or 
cuffs. I said ‘your honour,’ which 
was all the Tahitian I knew; and 
she said ‘your honour,’ or some- 
thing that sounds like it and sig- 
nifies salutation. I always said 
this to everybody, and everybody 
always said it to me with much 
appearance of goodwill and con- 
tentment; so we got on very well 
together. I forget; I did know 
one other word—‘ mytie,’ which 
means ‘good;’ and as I liked 
everything in Tahiti, I used to con- 
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tinue my conversation with this 
word, which the people seemed to 
appreciate very much. I said it 
to the Queen, and she nodded and 
seemed very pleased indeed. 

The half-caste women are lovely 
—brunettes, of course; but such 
eyes, such teeth, such hair, such 
figures, such complexions! They 
are indefatigable as dancers. A 
twenty-minutes spin of gallop or 
waltz without stopping is nothing 
to them, and this with the thermo- 
meter at 90°. They danced very 
well, but after an exaggerated Va- 
lentino or Mabille manner, evident- 
ly learnt from the French officers. 
No flattery is too plainly expressed 
for them. One young lady, the 
daughter of an American trader 
and a Tahitian chiefess, I particu- 
larly remember. She was very tall, 
with a figure absolutely perfect, and 
a face that would justify a dream 
of Semiramis. A young English 
officer was ‘trotting her out’ for 
the amusement of his comrades. 
When he told her that she should 
go to Paris, where her beauty 
would create a furore, she was 
greatly delighted; but she replied 
with a laugh, ‘ But you know I am 
a Tahitian, and very proud of it. 
If I went to Paris I should want 
to eat raw fish, as we do here.’ 
This was quite untrue, but the 
answer was very characteristic of 
Tahitian half-castes. 

The King-consort Arufighty—I 
cannot guarantee the orthography 
—was present at the ball, and for 
the occasion donned a superb gold- 
embroidered green-velvet coat from 
Paris, in addition to the plain shirt 
which alone constituted his every- 
day dress. The effect was rather 
odd, as the coat was evidently in- 
tended to be worn only as a part 
of a costume to which trousers or 
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knee-breeches were a necessary 
complement. He was a fine good- 
humoured man, and spoke a little 
French. I had made his acquaint- 
ance before the ball, when he was 
on a visit to the plantation, where 
he drank raw whisky by the tum- 
blerful, and ate in proportion, 
without appearing to be the least 
the worst for it. 

During my stay I made an ex- 
cursion round the island, which 
occupied four days, for it is about 
as large as the Isle of Wight. As 
I rode past any native huts, the 
islanders used to rush out and, 
with good-humoured force, pull me 
from my pony, and insist on my 

ing of some fish fried ex- 
pressly for me and some fruit; after 
which one of the young ladies 
would entice me to ramble about 
with her by winding her arm round 
my neck, and making love to me 
in a manner to which my imperfect 
knowledge of the language was no 
impediment. I would say ‘ mytie,’ 
and she would laugh and coo en- 
chantingly in response. 

Altogether my visit to Tahiti 
was delightful in the extreme. The 
mellons, turtle-cutlets, moonlight 
nights, beautiful eyes, orange-trees 
laden with blossoms and luscious 
fruit, the perpetual roar of the 
ocean breaking over the reef a 
mile away, the calm sea within, the 
curious Chinamen, the gentle can- 
nibals, the charming natives, the 
incessant and musical buzz of in- 
sects after sunset, the pineapples, 
the friendly welcome, the soft breeze 
of the trade-winds, the sweet siestas, 
the balmy air, the marvellous fer- 
tility of this garden of the Pacific, 
the brilliant sunshine, and a gene- 
ral feeling of placid contentment, 
are amongst my most vivid reminis- 
cences of this ocean paradise. 
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Part the Third. 
MISERERE NOBIS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CONSERVATORY CONSPIRATORS. 


THE next morning was bright, 
clear, crisp. Half-past nine was 
the hour for breakfast. At that 
time all but Miss Osborne and 
Miss Gordon were in the parlour. 
Presently Miss Osborne entered 
and said, 

‘I have just been in with Miss 
Gordon ; she will not come down 
to breakfast. She is quite well, 
but a little tired ; only tired.’ 

‘I am sure,’ said Mrs. Osborne, 
‘she has been most unfortunate in 
her first evening here. I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry for what happened 
last night. I will go up and see 
her myself.’ 

‘She said, mother,’ added Kate, 
‘that as she had got very little 
sleep last night, she would now 
try and get some. She also said 
we were not to put ourselves to the 
least inconvenience, and that no 
doubt she should be down for lun- 
cheon.’ 

‘I really don’t know, George, 
what possessed you to keep the 
poor girl in that conservatory so 
long. Even with the doors open, 
half an hour is as long as I could 
stand the place.’ 

‘Iam exceedingly sorry, mother. 
I was very thoughtless, I admit. 
Kate and Alice have often been 
in the place with the door shut for 
a much longer time, and I never 


thought that she might not be able 
to bear the place as well as those 
who are used to it. Kate, do you 
think a doctor had better see 
her ? 

‘O, no,’ answered Kate. ‘She 
will be quite well again as soon as 
she has had a sleep.’ 

‘Talking of the overwhelming 
smell of flowers reminds me,’ broke 
in Nevill, who saw the conversa- 
tion bore heavily on George, ‘I 
have to thank the beautiful azalea- 
tree for my life. When I was once 
out West with my dear old friend 
Cross-Poll after buffaloes the thing 
happened. Cross-Poll was a most 
remarkable man. He was at least 
six feet high, fifty-four inches 
around the chest, with limbs in 
proportion. I have Aeard he could 
take a buffalo by the horns and 
swing the beast around his head. 
But, Mrs. Osborne, we must not 
believe all we hear on our tra- 
vels—’ 

‘Nor, Mr. Nevill,’ said Alice, 
‘ all we hear when we sit at home.’ 

‘Nor, Miss Osborne, as you say, 
all we hear when we sit at home, 
except when we have the word of a 
credible eye-witness. In this case 
I would not dream of asking you 
to believe Cross-Poll caught a bull 
by the horns and swung the beast 
around his head, for I did not see 
it, and I make it a point never to 
accept as true wonders at second 
hand. Ifa thing isn’t good enough 





















te happen in my presence I am 
not going to bother my friends or 
burden my memory with it. My 
theory is this: I am, as men go, 
blessed with a good memory for 
remarkable facts—’ 

‘ And fictions,’ added Alice, with 
a demure smile. 

‘You may call a thing a fiction, 
Z don’t. Weli, my theory is: If 
there is to be anything remarkable, 
and it does not go to the trouble 
of calling me as a witness, I am 
not going to bother myself with 
making out a report of the case. 
You, Osborne, remember Cross- 
Poll at school ?” 

‘I do not,’ said George gravely, 
‘recollect a boy or man of that 
name at any school Iwas at. He 
may have been at Rugby, and I 
have forgotten his name.’ Osborne 
answered the question seriously. 

Alice laughed. 

‘Don’t you remember, George, 
when you were at school with Mr. 
Nevill in America ?” 

George smiled faintly. 

‘My dear Miss Alice Osborne, 
you are far too quick for a great 
dunderheaded porpoise of stupidity 
like me. What I meant to say was 
that your brother must remember 
some of the recorded freaks of 
Cross-Poll when he was a boy. 
You do not, I hope, accuse me,’ 
he asked sincerely, ‘of implying 
for a moment that your brother 
and I were at school together? 
Why, we never met until we saw 
one another at Westpoint. When 
Cross-Poll was at school he was 
equally good at a cock-shot and a 
hen-roost. He could smash a bot- 
tle with a stone at forty yards and 
rob a hen-roost howsoever well 
defended. From his fame as a 
robber of hen-roosts he acquired 
the familiar nickname of Chuck- 
chuck, which he took in good part. 
But any hint that he was liable to 
be called Cockadoodle-do drove 
him to fury. 
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‘One day the boys asked him 
to bring them a couple of dozen 
eggs to play blind Tom with. He 
was in a bad humour; hen-roosts 
were getting very shy and wild by 
this time. The boys set up a cry 
of cockadoodle-do. His anger 
rose, and he went for the whole 
school full of boys. Before he 
was tired or satisfied he gave up 
and bolted for the West. That 
afternoon they filled the ward of 
the hospital out of what he left 
behind him in that school, besides 
sending home ever so many slight 
cases in wheel-barrows and trucks. 
Naturally after that Cross-Poll 
could not stay in the town, so he 
set out for fresh woods and pastures 
new.’ 

‘But, Mr. Nevill, I thought you 
were going to tell us how azaleas 
saved your life once. How was 
that ?” 

‘So Iwas. You must know I 
was once hunting in Mexico with 
Cross-Poll. We had been very low 
in provisions for a few days, for 
although we had seen many buf- 
faloes, we had never been able 
to get within range. Not a bird, 
beast, or fish could we get to eat. 
Cross-Poll had twice suggested we 
should draw lots as to which of us 
should kill and eat the other. 
But I would not hear of this. I 
said to him, “ Cross-Poll, old man, 
I could not think of casting lots 
with you. With any other man 
I’m game. But I could not think 
of making game of you. I remem- 
ber how you handled that school. 
But, Cross-Poll, old man, you are 
welcome to make game of me. I 
always was a guy. I'll walk on 
before you, and, comrade, when 
you want me sound upon the bu- 
gle horn. In other words, old 
Cross-Poll,” for I knew he was not 
like your brother, a student of poe- 
try, “in other words, knock me on 
the head.” He caught my hand, 
and I thought he’d wring it off as 
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he said, “ Son of the pale-face, 
never. I'd eat railway -station 
pork-pie first.” 

* You see, Miss Osborne, I knew 
my man. If we had cast lots and 
he won, he’d have just let me ga- 
ther some grass for my own fu- 
neral pyre, and then shot me. If 
he lost he’d have shot me instantly 
in self-defence. Ina few minutes 
after that we came upon water and 
a fine bull drinking at it. He 
fired. The bullturned over. We 
built a fire, and ate and drank un- 
til we were satisfied. As we lay 
back smoking our pipes Cross- 
Poll said to me, after a long 
pause—’ 

‘But, Mr. Nevill, how about the 
azaleas saving your life?” 

‘ Ah, little Alice, the impatience 
of youth! I remember when I 
was your age I was consumed 
by impatience. So impetuous was 
my curiosity, they called me Who- 
What - When - Where - How, as 
though I was a gorgon, or a bogie, 
or a giant in his castle.’ 

‘Mr. Nevill,’ said Alice, with dig- 
nity, gathering her skirt close to 
her, and drawing herself up to her 
full height as she rose from break- 
fast, ‘what age do you think I 
am? You treat me as if I wasa 
child.’ 

‘Fourteen? fifteen? sixteen? 
seventeen? eighteen ?—’ 

‘Yes, quite eighteen.’ 

* Bless my soul! so youare. I 
never noticed it until now. I ne- 
ver noticed before the crows-feet, 
the puckers about the mouth, the 
feeble gait, the dim eye, the trem- 
bling hand, the silver threads 
among the gold: it isn’t gold, by 
the way, but it’s nearly nicer than 
gold. Ah, madam, you will par- 
don the levity of your most humble 
slave. If by the sprightliness of 
your sallies and the vivacity of 
your air I have been misled into 
treating you with a lightness unbe- 
coming in me to one of your age, 
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forgive me. Permit me, revered 
madam, to lend you the support of 
my arm.’ 

‘ Now, Mr. Nevill, don’t be too 
ridiculous.’ 

‘Do not refuse my arm, my 
apology, and my offer of future 
homage. Permit me to assist you 
to the conservatory, and while I 
am there waiting for your grand- 
daughter Kate to get ready for a 
stroll, I’ll tell you all about the 
azaleas, and all about everything 
else I know, except one thing.’ 

‘ And what is the one thing you 
will not tell me?’ 

‘How much I like my Kate’s 
grandmother.’ They were now as- 
cending the stairs. ‘If I spoke 
all day long, madam, I could not 
tell you that. You must know, 
madam, my Kate has a dainty 
little sister, who is to be my sister 
one of these days, and for whom I 
have the warmest possible affec- 
tion ; and I want to talk to you, 
madam, about her and about her 
brother George.’ 

They were now in the little con- 
servatory. 

‘You see, madam,’ he continued, 
‘George’s mother is very uneasy 
about George on religious subjects, 
and so is Marie, or any way so 
she was. Now last night, after we 
had all gone to our rooms, George 
came to mine. We had a long 
chat, and George told me all.’ 

‘Is all much?’ the young girl 
asked apprehensively. ‘I knew 
there was something wrong. I 
did not know what, and now I do 
not know how much. Tell me all 
about it.’ 

‘Well, to be brief, George has 
been making a fool of himself 
over a few scientific books, until 
he has got his head, which is not 
at all suited to science any more 
than is yours, dear madam, into a 
muddle ; and he thinks no one can 
reconcile or understand things he 
can’t reconcile or understand ; and 
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he is unsettled in his mind about 
his faith just now. All thoughtful 
men are at one time or another. It 
is only women and asses who are 
quite sure of everything’ 

‘Mr. Nevill, I will not stand 
and hear—’ 

‘Excuse me, my dear madam, I 
completely forgot to offer you a 
chair. You will have the good- 
ness, my dear madam, to call me, 
for the future, Bill.’ 

*T’ll do nothing of the kind.’ 

*You will; you will, my dear 
madam ; for if you don’t, instead 
of telling you about George, I’ll tell 
you about the time I conducted 
a travelling circus through the 
Antarctic Ocean.’ 

‘TI will not.’ 

‘Well, you must know at that 
time I was under the impression 
that a fortune was to be made out 
of performing sea-lions— 

‘Please, please don’t tell me 
about the circus noew—’ 

‘ Bill’ 

* Bill.’ 

‘Thank you, madam. May I 
kiss your hand as a token of my 
devotion ?” 

‘Yes, if you like; but tell me 
about George.’ 

* Now that, dear madam, I have 
sworn eternal friendship on that 
hand, I can no longer call you dear 
madam. [ will call you instead, 
Mistress Alice—’ 

‘Don’t mind about me, but tell 
me about George.’ 

‘Tell me about George, Bill.’ 

‘Tell me about George. . . Bill.’ 

‘Yes ; it is a little complicated. 
It is easy to understand, but not 
easy to work out to a satisfactory 
result. At the betrothal George 
made Marie promise most solemnly 
she would never marry any man 
who did not belong to the Church 
of England. After that those 
doubts I spoke of arose in his 
mind, and he now owes allegiance 
to no particular form of belief. 
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When he found himself in this condi- 
tion he explained matters to Marie. 
He then thought her promise 
would bar her marriage with him. 
She took another view, and said 
she would marry him still, and 
that the promise did not apply to 
him,’ 

‘I think so too.’ 

* Bill.’ 

‘I think so too, Bill.’ 

‘Thank you, Mistress Alice. I 
like you better the more I see of 
you. Well, even now George was 
not satisfied; for, conscientiously 
believing the girl to be bound by 
the letter and not the spirit of her 
promise, he was loth to do any- 
thing which could seem to induce 
her to break that promise.’ 

‘But George always was over- 
scrupulous.’ 

* Yes ; and is still. However, on 
his way down from London to this 
place he changed his mind. He 
thought, like a sensible man, that 
his religious feelings, beliefs, or 
doubts ought to have nothing to 
do with his marrying or his subse- 
quent treatment of a wife. He 
had been greatly troubled, not only 
by the fear of asking Marie to 
break her promise, but also by a 
terror of influencing prejudicially 
her faith ; for, he says, no matter 
what his present state of belief 
may be, he would give all he has 
in the world to be back with the 
peaceful old times he knew before 
he left Stratford.’ 

*I wish he had never left Strat- 
ford,’ she cried petulantly. 

‘What, Mistress Alice! Here 
is ingratitude! Why, only for 
George’s going to London you 
would never have met me/ Mis- 
tress Alice, you ought to be burned 
at the stake with green fagots.’ 

* I didn’t mean that ; I was think- 
ing only of George.’ 

* Bill.’ 

*I was thinking only of George, 
Bill.’ 
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‘That’s right. You shall call 
me dear Bill the day after to- 
morrow. But to get forward: You 
may remember your mother showed 
Marie to her room the day she 
came. Well, there and then she 
made Marie promise never to fix 
a day for the wedding while George 
had any stupid doubts.’ 

‘Did she promise that ?” 

‘Yes ; for she was sure from 
George’s manner in the train that 
all these foolish notions had gone 
away for ever, whereas they had 
not.’ 

‘ But that was another promise 
like the other.’ 

* Bill.’ 

* Somewhat like the other, Bill.’ 

‘Yes, it is somewhat like the 
other, but more binding. Now 
George and I hada long talk over 
the whole position last night. He 
is in a dreadful state of mind. It 
was not the heat of this place made 
her faint last night. He is so con- 
fused about all that happened here 
he cannot remember what caused 
her to faint, but it must have been 
something he said. Now this 
won't do. We can’t have George 
eating away his heart, and Marie 
dying by inches.’ 

‘But what can be done?” 

‘ Bill.’ 

‘But what can be done, dear 
Bill ? 

‘No. I won't have you so fa- 
miliar all at once. You must not 
call me “dear Bill” until the day 
after to-morrow, or I shall have to 
tell you how it came to be I was 
called Bill by the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco. You must do just what 
you're told; no more, no less. 
Now I have made up my mind to 
a few things : first, that there is no 
chance of George coming round 
for a little while—a few months ; 
second, that it would be a crime 
to let those two hearts be wrecked 
for ever because of a belief which 
went away yesterday and will come 
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back to-morrow; and third, that 
Mistress Alice is the person who 
can smooth away all the difficul- 
ties.’ 

‘I—I? 

‘Yes, you. Kate is going out 
with me for a walk, when she comes 
down ; George has some business 
in the town, and Marie will not be 
down till luncheon. Go you to 
your mother; you will know how 
to reason with her better than I 
can tell you. Get her to withdraw 
that promise from Marie, and all 
will be well. We will make two 
bridesmaids out of you at the 
same time, and I'll make you a 
present of one of the Pharaohs 
whom I dug up myself in Egypt, 
when I was commissioned by Is- 
mail Pasha to invent a new source 
for the Nile, and find out if it could 
not be proved the so-called Lake 
Meeris had not been a huge skating- 
rink frozen by steam. I don’t think 
I ever told you of that.’ 

‘No. But I'll tell you what I 
would much rather hear. Why do 
you think I, of all of you, could 
influence my mother ?” 

‘Because she can have less rea- 
son for being reserved with youthan 
with any other of us. She cannot 
think you have any interest but the 
happiness of George at heart. You 
see she, who has been for many 
years so seldom out of her home- 
circle, must have a prejudice against 
strangers like Marie and me, and 
she would naturally have a suspi- 
cion, if Kate spoke, that it had 
been settled between Marie and 
me an attempt should be made to 
overcome her scruples. But you 
are free and would have weight 
with her. You know in my speak- 
ing to you thus, and suggesting you 
should do what I have said, I can 
have no interest except in the 
happiness of George.’ 

‘I am quite sure of that.’ 

‘Well, then, you may urge her 
all you can. I would recommend 
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you not to go too directly at the 
subject. Approach it gently, and 
I think you are sure to win.’ 

‘I will do my best, and hope all 
may go well.’ 

‘Hullo, here is Kate. Come 
on now, Kate. Alice, I wish you 
success. Kate, just as you came 
in I was telling Alice all about my 
first marriage, and about the beauty 
and amiability of the late Mrs. 
Nevill. She positively worshipped 
me. She had copper heaters made 
for my slippers. These were filled 
with boiling water and thrust into 
my slippers five minutes before 
=, 


Kate and Nevill had passed out 
of the drawing-room, and Alice 
could hear no more. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IN A NEW ASPECT. 


THE chat which George Osborne 
had with Nevill the night before 
had eased and steadied his mind, 
but had in no way relieved his 
heart. There were less hurry and 
confusion in his thoughts, but his 
thoughts were far from pleasant. 

His mother had gone out of her 
way to extract this promise from 
Marie, and she must therefore at- 
tach a great deal of importance to 
it. Marie had attributed a cause 
quite opposite to the real one for 
the change which had come over 
him in the railway carriage. If 
she had not noticed that change, 
or if she had not misinterpreted it, 
matters might not be in their pre- 
sent hopeless condition. Nevill 
had said last night that he would 
make an effort to mend the situa- 
tion. But what could Nevill do? 

When he, Osborne, arrived at 
Stratford, he would have gladly 
shut his eyes to his own spiritual 
condition and married Marie. But 
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this promise to his mother looked 
a fatal barrier. In that promise, 
extracted from Marie in the cathe- 
dral, he might, when the first shock 
had passed, have easily agreed 
that the pledge was never intended 
to apply to him, and that in keep- 
ing the letter she might break the 
spirit of that pledge. 

In the present case there was 
no such loophole. Marie had 
made a clear definite promise not 
to name the day for their marriage, 
should George return to the scep- 
ticism to which he had given way 
of late. It was true, if this were 
merely a legal question, there were 
two points which might make that 
promise inoperative. First, he had 
never abandoned his doubts, and 
therefore could not be said to go 
back to them. Second, the day 
had been fixed before he knew 
anything of Marie’s promise. But 
of course, in conscience, neither 
of these points would hold for an 
instant. 

What should he do now? Could 
he do anything? Of course he 
could marry the girl, in spite of 
his mother. But could he marry 
her with ease to his own mind in 
spite of her promise? That was 
the question which perplexed him, 
Could he ask her to break her de- 
liberate promise, in order that she 
might by his side run the risk of 
infidelity? He knew that not one 
man in a thousand would hesitate a 
moment. He knew that in ordinary 
cases when a man wished to make 
a woman his wife he thought very 
little of anything else than attain- 
ing his object. But he, Osborne, 
was not a man of that kind. The 
mere dread that any shadow of 
doubt or difficulty lay between 
him and her would spoil all. 

His head was quite clear, but 
his heart was troubled sorely. 

What, he, for the sake of a few 
meaningless words, lose all the sun- 
shine and the glory of his life! 
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What, was his life to be marred 
for ever because Marie had uttered 
a few words to his mother? What 
right had words spoken by her to 
a third person to come between her 
and him? It was absurd to think 
of such a thing. No one out of 
Bedlam could dream of such a 
thing for a moment. Nothing of 
the kind should come between him 
and his love. Nothing. Mere 
words. What had mere words to 
do with him or her? What had 
mere words to do anywhere? 
Mere words, which once breathed 
disappeared for ever, to stand in 
the way of hearts drawn to one 
another as the moon draws the 
sea? 

What a humdrum thing breakfast 
had been without her! What a hum- 
drum thing life had been until he 
met her! Now life would be simply 
intolerable without her. Without 
her. What nonsense! Promise or 
no promise, faith or no faith, he was 
not going to lose her ; he was not 
going to lose the great melody of 
his life for ever. Come fair, come 
foul; come weal, come woe, he 
would make Marie Gordon his wife. 

It was a lucky thing he had 
business in the town. It would 
occupy him till luncheon, and 
then, as soon as he came back, 
he’d see his beautiful darling once 
more. 

What had she said last night in 
the conservatory after his cry? 
He had no more recollection than 
of what happened in the Great 
Desert at the time. Could he 
have muttered anything like a 
reproach, like words of farewell ? 

‘Farewell! Ah, God, not that! 
No,no,no. Farewell, never! There 
shall be no farewell. I may be 
at liberty to break my own heart, 
but I am not at liberty to break 
hers. 

‘It never struck me in that way 
before. I have never gone further 
than thinking what I ought to do 
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so as to secure her against danger. 
If it would break her heart to part 
from me, it would be murder to 
let her go. Fancy my taking up 
a knife and killing Marie! Fancy 
my standing before her, and firing 
a loaded pistol at herhead! Fancy 
the look in her eyes when she saw 
my arm upraised to strike, extended 
to fire! Suppose I said to her, 
this evening in the drawing-room, 
“ Marie, I have made up my mind 
that, owing to scruples of mine, 
you and I must be strangers for 
evermore. I leave Stratford, to 
see you no more.” I think she 
would laugh at first. But when 
she found out I was in ear- 
nest? O, I cannot look at her 
face as I see it now. No, no, 
no. I have no right to break her 
heart; and if she will marry me, 
nothing earthly shall induce me to 
give her up. Fancy her calling 
after me, saying, “ George, will you 
not come back to me?” O God, I 


cannot even think of it. I will 
not think of it. I am-glad I have 
this business in the town. It will 


kill time and thought until I get 
back and see my own love once 
again.’ 

He arose, and went into the hall. 
As he was putting on his overcoat, 
O’Connor tripped down-stairs. 

‘Good-morning, O’Connor. How 
is your mistress now?” 

‘She is in a nice quiet sleep 
now, sir.’ 

George beckoned her into the 
parlour, which was now deserted. 
‘Was Miss Gordon very bad last 
night, O’Connor?’ 

‘She was bad enough, sir. I 
slept in the dressing-room; and 
about an hour after she went to 
bed I heard her saying, “ Don’t! 
O,don’t! Don’t send me away !” 
I thought she was awake at the 
time, so I went to her, and spoke 
to her. But she was fast asleep. 
I came out, and sat in her room ; 
and all through the night she never 
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stopped waking and falling asleep 
again; and as soon as she fell 
asleep she began moaning and cry- 
ing inhersleep. I was wondering, 
sir, maybe Miss Osborne and you 
and Mr. Nevill and my mistress 
went to some very mournful play 
in London by Shakespeare, and 
that coming into his native air, 
sir, may have made the mournful- 
ness of the play come against her 
all at once ; for I never saw Miss 
Gordon like that before.’ 

‘ Ay,’ answered Osborne vaguely. 
‘O’Connor, I want you to wait a 
minute, while I scribble a few lines 
for her.’ 

He took a pencil, and wrote: 


‘My darling Marie,—I have no 
clear recollection of how that 
scene in the conservatory ended. 
O’Connor tells me you are now 
sleeping. God bless you! Ihave 
to go out on business. We shall 
meet at luncheon. I can hardly 
bear to leave the house where my 
only love is. I hope I did not 
say or do anything very bad in 
that conservatory. Whatever I 
then said or did, believe me, my 
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darling Marie, nothing shall ever 
separate Marie from 
‘ GEORGE.’ 


He folded it up, and handed it 
to the maid, saying, 

‘ Now, O’Connor, give her this 
when she awakes.’ 

Then he walked into the hall, 
put on his hat, and went out. 

He did not get back until a few 
minutes before luncheon. Marie 
was down, looking a little pale, but 
very happy. As he took her hand 
George said, 

‘ Did you get my note ?” 

*Yes, and it has made me so 
happy. I am quite well since I 
read it.’ 

When Nevill had said good- 
afternoon to Marie he went over to 
where Alice stood, arranging some- 
thing on the chimneypiece. He 
took her hands, and said gaily, 

‘And how has Mistress Alice 
fared since ? 

‘Badly. I did my best, and 
failed. She is not coming down to 
luncheon.’ ‘ 

‘Failed! Failed! Then I do 
not know what will become of it!’ 


To be concluded, ] 














FEMININE FORCES, 
By ELLEN CRUMP. 


Zady- Helps. 


THE craze which arose a few years 
ago for lady-helps has died out and 
is almost forgotten, the term only 
lingering here and there where a 
convenient name is wanted for a 
person filling a nondescript posi- 
tion. The original idea was good, 
and might have resulted in much 
benefit to iarge numbers of poor 
gentlewomen could it have been 
carried out in its integrity. But 
there was Society to get over. 
There were innumerable old cus- 
toms, habits, and associations that 
could not be overcome, and pro- 
bably never will be overcome. 
The scheme was originated by 
Mrs. Robert Crawshay, who, whilst 
seeking for servants, which she 
found very ditficult to obtain, was 
told that if she wanted a companion 
or nursery-governess she might 
choose amongst hundreds, but ser- 
vants were few and far between; 
and with the benevolent intention 
of helping these numerous com- 
panions and governesses out of 
employ, Mrs. Crawshay proposed 
that they should undertake the 
duties of upper servants, with the 
title of lady-helps, to distinguish 
them from ordinary domestic ser- 
vants. With this view, she started 
an office in London, where lady- 
helps could enter their names gratis 
for situations. Mrs. Crawshay her- 
self engaged several lady-helps, and 
has since published a small pam- 
phlet on the subject, which can 
be obtained at her office, 163 Ox- 
ford-street, in which she fully ex- 
plains the working of her plan, 
which she found most successful 


in every way. She had five lady- 
helps, gentlewomen by birth, with 
two or three strong servants under 
them for all work too heavy or too 
rough for a lady to do; such as 
cleaning grates, scouring, washing 
saucepans, carrying water, &c. 
But, unfortunately, there are not 
many Mrs. Crawshays in the world ; 
her house was very large, and her 
lady-helps had their separate sitting- 
room, their piano, and theirsubscrip- 
tion to Mudie; they were allowed 
the use of papers and magazines, 
provided they were at hand when 
required by the family; and if they 
liked to dress when their duties 
were finished, and go to the draw- 
ing-room, they were received by 
Mrs. Crawshay, and introduced as 
ladies to her guests ; and frequently, 
when going for a drive, if there 
was a vacant place in the carriage, 
it would be offered to whichever 
lady-help could be best spared 
from her work. In return for all 
this, Mrs. Crawshay says she ob- 
tained willing and devoted service 
of a superior and refined class. 
But only a few women here and 
there could carry out such a plan. 
Mrs. Crawshay can pet her lady- 
helps familiarly one minute, and ~ 
put them completely back into 
their subordinate position the next 
without any difficulty; many ladies 
could not do this, and would have 
either to keep them always at a 
distance, or admit them to an inti- 
macy which might become at times 
very awkward. 

It is not easy, in the present 
state of society, for a gentleman 
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to sit and chat to a ladylike well- 
dressed girl in the drawing-room 
in the evening, and to know how 
to treat her when he meets her 
the next morning, dustpan and 
brush in hand, sweeping up the 
bits in the said drawing-room, or 
perhaps dusting his bedroom. If 
society were different, lady-helps 
might be a very useful body of 
people ; but then, if society were 
different, there would not be so 
many poor ladies seeking situa- 
tions. It is the frantic clinging to 
old traditions, the intense deter- 
mination to do nothing ‘ menial,’ 
which keeps hundreds of ladies 
tramping after the poorest posi- 
tion as companion or governess, 
where they are promised they shall 
be ‘treated as one of the family.’ 
What is menial and what is not is 
a matter that has never yet been 
settled. Ladies engaging lady- 
helps are very fond of saying, ‘I 
do not wish you to do anything I 
would not do myself; but what a 
lady, the acknowledged mistress 
of the house, does once in a way, 
when she is temporarily without a 
servant, becomes quite a different 
matter when it is done by a lady 
of no acknowledged position, who 
is doing it because she is paid to 
do it in place of a servant. 

Some time after Mrs. Crawshay’s 
office opened, a letter appeared in 
the columns of the Zimes from a 
lady who stated that she had had 
a lady-help for several months, a 
clergyman’s daughter, who not only 
cooked and did all the housework, 
but got-up fine linen and laces, did 
the marketing, and managed the 
money, and was in every way a 
perfect treasure. She did not ex- 
plain that she was a widow lady, 
living alone in a small flat, and 
that therefore the work was very 
trifling, and a charwoman did all 
the dirty part of it. The office for 
lady-helps was, therefore, besieged ; 
all up the stairs ladies were stand- 
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ing, and struggling frantically to 
get into the wonderful room that 
could produce such treasures. The 
most astonishing demands were 
made for ladies who would cook 
for a family of ten without any 
help given in the kitchen ; or for 
a lady to take the general work of 
a small family with the washing. 
In vain the bewildered lady-super- 
intendent explained the true state 
of the case : the disappointed house- 
keepers would not believe that 
‘ some lady’ could not be found to 
take the work they found it so diffi- 
cult to persuade servants to do. 
In a few cases, where lady-helps 
have really been sensible and com- 
petent, and the ladies engaging 
them fairly reasonable, they have 
proved an immense comfort to their 
employers, and have themselves 
been happier and better off than 
they would have been as ill-paid 
companions. But sensible lady- 
helps and reasonable employers 
are not by any means numerous, 
and thus it comes about that the 
ordinary servant is preferred. Many 
ladies, in these days of cookery 
schools, are excellent practical 
cooks ; and many gentlemen are 
offering 40/. and 50/. a year for a 
good woman cook, who has a 
kitchen-maid, and perhaps one or 
two scullery-maids, under her. A 
lady might well take the position, 
but the stumbling-block is that the 
cook must head the dinner in the 
servants’ hall. The lady of the 
house considers this absolutely es- 
sential; the lady-help, if really a 
gentlewoman by birth, considers 
it equally an impossibility, and 
chooses rather to take 20/. with 
the title of governess and the se- 
clusion of her schoolroom, or the 
honour of dining at the family’s 
lunch-time, to 50/. and dinner in 
the servants’ hall. Who will blame 
her? It is probably a matter of 
lifelong custom and pride. Ac- 
cording to the rules of the office 
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started by Mrs. Crawshay, no lady- 
help is to engage to mix with the 
servants beyond what their duties 
require. Unfortunately ladies en- 
gaging them do not always feel 
bound by these rules ; and when a 
lady-help reaches her situation she 
may find that no particular provi- 
sion is made for her comfort, and 
she is simply expected to do as the 
ordinary servants have done. In 
other households an opposite ex- 
treme has happened, and a sensi- 
tive mistress, trying the new ex- 
periment of a lady-help, has done 
half the work herself, because she 
did not like to tell her lady-help 
to do it; and has consequently 
returned to the comfort of an ordi- 
nary servant again, whom she could 
send running about anywhere. 

It is amusing to learn how uni- 
versally the line is drawn at the 
same places, and how rigidly it is 
maintained. With lady-cooks, as 
we have said, the line is drawn at 
heading the servants’ dinner-table. 
They will bake and boil and stew 
and fry over the fire, and carry their 
dinner themselves up to their bed- 
rooms, if they may, and devour it 
in solitude; but eat it with the 
servants they will wot. Lady par- 
lour-maids will wait at table, clean 
plate, and even, in some cases, 
wear caps and aprons; but their 
fullstop comes when required to 
answer the front-door. That is a 
step they can rarely make up their 
minds to. With lady-nurses it is 
carrying out the baby. ‘There are 
few positions more suited to a lady, 
or in which she can be more valu- 
able, than as head-nurse in a family. 
The position is one of great trust 
and confidence, and in many cases 
of great power also. A head-nurse, 
especially where there is a young 
child, is always an important per- 
son in the house, and in many 
cases a perfect autocrat in her own 
department. In a_ well-ordered 
house it is a position of consider- 
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able comfort. A head-nurse has 
her day and night nurseries, and 
an under-nurse to wait on her and 
do all the inferior work of the 
nursery. But she must carry the 
infant out. Very few mothers 
would allow the under-nurse to 
carry her baby ; and, indeed, it is 
a choice of evils; for with many 
English families there are often two 
children to be wheeled in a per- 
ambulator and a baby to carry ; 
and the under-nurse cannot do 
both. 

I knew a lady a short time since 
who undertook the position of head- 
nurse in a family, where she was so 
happy and comfortable that she 
even agreed to carry out the infant, 
and became a most valued and 
trusted help to the mother, in every 
sense of the term a true ‘lady- 
help;’ but one unfortunate day, 
when carrying the baby out, she 
met some friends of her employer's, 
who addressed her as ‘nurse.’ The 
blow was fatal. The stab to her 
pride was incurable. Nothing 
would persuade her to remain with 
her kind friends; better, far, a crust 
of bread in a garret, where no eye 
could see her privations and strug- 
gles, or a situation ever so hard 
and ill-paid, where her position as 
a lady would be recognised, and 
there could be no question of her 
being addressed as anything but 
Miss So-and-so, than to be mistaken 
fora menial. And until these very 
narrow and superficial class-dis- 
tinctions are obliterated, which will 
hardly be in our time, lady-helps 
will never be averynumerous body. 

A further reason why lady-helps 
have not been a great success lies 
in the fact that many mistresses 
have only tried lady-helps because 
they absolutely could get no ser- 
vants to stay with them. And the 
fault in such cases remaining most 
frequently with the mistress of the 
house, she has not managed her 
lady-helps any more successfully 
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than her servants, and naturally 
failure has been the result. 
Another great difficulty lies in 
the fact, that is only too patent 
around us in these latter days, that 
there are ladies and ladies. Every 
one is a lady in her own estimation ; 
but there really are amongst us 
now a very large number of well- 
educated ladylike girls, who can 
never by any chance be mistaken 
for servants, but whose birth, never- 
theless, is not such as to make them 
received and treated as lady-friends, 
whatever work they are doing, or 
whatever position they are holding. 
The daughter of the late Admiral 
Blank, or General Dash, who pre- 
fers to clean your plate and wait 
on you at table, rather than teach 
your obstreperous children, may 
claim more acknowledgment at 
your hands, apart from her duties, 
than the daughter, however lady- 
like, of a small builder or farmer 
in your neighbourhood. A Mrs. 
Crawshay might introduce the one 
to her guests in the drawing-room, 
where she would scarcely even 
admit the other. The body of ladies 
is so wide, and the class-distinc- 
tions so difficult, that it is-almost 
impossible to lay down rules for 
either employers or employed; and 
therefore it seems hopeless that 
lady-helps should become an ac- 
knowledged body, taking as defi- 
nite a position as a governess or a 
domestic servant does. When ‘my 
governess’ is introduced to us we 
know that she at least holds in so- 
ciety the position of a lady, though 
she may be treated with very vari- 
ous degrees of courtesy; and we 
know that ‘my housemaid’ or ‘my 
lady’s-maid’ does not hold such a 
position ; but about ‘ my lady-help’ 
we are altogether in the dark: she 
may be an earl’s daughter under 
a cloud, or only a greengrocer’s 
daughter elevated to the sunshine. 
Employers are wofully dense 
and unreasonable in treating with 
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lady-helps. A short time since a 
gentleman wished to engage a lady 
as cook-housekeeper. He wanted 
a dady emphatically whom he could 
trust not to purloin dripping, and 
generally waste his substance, as 
people of a lower grade were given 
to doing. When a lady called to 
see him about the situation, she 
found she had to clean the door- 
steps! He wanted to get a lady 
of refined mind, who would save 
him money by her care and 
honesty ; but she must do all the 
dirty work as well, and for the 
same wages as his careless waste- 
ful cooks had had. Another case 
I heard of was a schoolmistress 
writing from the country, and want- 
ing a lady-cook to cook for forty 
pupils daily—a girl to help in the 
rough work—and 15/. a year salary. 
Mothers are constantly trying to 
get ladies as upper nurses, who 
will take the charge of a young 
baby, with four or five other chil- 
dren, and cut out and make all 
the children’s clothes, for 20/. a 
year. A young baby, day and 
night, is worth 20/. a year, without 
any other duties ; and many ordi- 
nary nurses will refuse to do any- 
thing beyond taking charge of the 
baby. But ladies attempt to grind 
down their poorer sisters in a most 
merciless manner; to get as much 
out of them, and pay them as little, 
as possible; and yet they are so 
constantly saying, ‘ What a comfort 
it would be to have “‘a lady” in the 
nursery with the children!’ If em- 
ployers would waive one or two 
traditional nurse’s duties, and lady- 
helps would meet their employ- 
ers half-way by lowering the flag 
of pride a little, I am convinced 
many gentlewomen might find most 
comfortable homes as upper nurses 
in good families; for there are 
nearly always vacancies on Mrs. 
Crawshay’s books. But employer 
must be reasonable as well as em- 
ployed. I have before me now a 
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letter from a friend who took a 
situation as upper nurse to two 
young children, being chosen as 
more of a lady than any of the 
other applicants ; and yet amongst 
her many duties she has to wash 
all the baby’s garments; to fetch 
and empty bath-water for both 
children ; make the baby’s food, 
and wash the saucepan after; scour 
the baths once a week with salt, 
and scour six pieces of mackintosh ; 
all this whilst taking care of a deli- 


cate teething infant who is scarcely 
ever out of her arms. That she 
was valued was proved by !the 
parents going abroad and leaving 
her in sole charge of so young a 
baby. The marvel is that mo- 
thers who value and appreciate 
the services of a genuine lady’ in 
their nursery will not trouble them 
selves to alter the few arrange- 
ments that make the difference 
between her position being either 
comfortable or unbearable. 
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Ir scarcely seems a year ago 
Since first our love we told ; 
I did not dream, I could not know, 
You loved me for my gold. 
I loved you for yourself alone, 
And not for fashion’s sake ; 
’Tis not unmanly now to own 
My heart was yours to break. 
A sunbeam fell across my way, 
How radiant none can tell ; 
But when the sunbeam passed away 
A deeper shadow fell. 


It’s been a long, sad, weary life— 
A weary life for both— 

Since you became another’s wife, 
And broke your plighted troth. 

I blame you not that you were led 
By Fashion’s stern command : 

‘You must not take,’ so Fashion said, 
‘A ruined lover’s hand.’ 

And shadows dark have deepened round 
My pathway from that day, 

When first I woke from dreams, and found 
The sunbeam passed away. 


J. H. BARNES. 
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Our country fairs are now fast 
dying away and falling out of re- 
membrance. To mention one in- 
stance only, the pleasure-fair of 
Kingston-upon-Thames, which for 
some years past has been a three 
days’ fair, and previously lasted 
nine days, is this year and in future 
to be held for one day only, viz. 
on November 13th. Whether the 
limitation of the fair is due to the 
paternal solicitude of the Corpora- 
tion of Kingston for the morals of 
the people, or from a desire to put 
into the tills of the burgesses money 
which would otherwise be taken 
out of this ancient town by the 
dusky proprietors of the caravans, 
is perhaps a moot point. How- 
ever, as country fairs are getting 
fewer, it may be both useful and 
interesting to put on record a 
sketch of these once popular and 
almost necessary holidays for the 
people. The history of the Lon- 
don fairs is to be found in Mr. 
Frost’s most interesting book, 7% 
Old Showmen and the London 
Fairs, where an account of all 
the celebrities who were in the 
habit of frequenting these fairs is 
given in a most pleasing manner. 
Here it is only intended to give a 
sketch of a dond-fide pleasure-fair 
as seen at the present day, leav- 
ing out of consideration ‘hiring 
fairs’ and similar institutions, in 
which business is as great a feature 
as pleasure. 

The first thought that must strike 
the most casual observer, who has 
been in the habit of attending one 
of these pleasure-fairs, is the great 
change they have undergone in the 
last twenty years. There is no 
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doubt that the cause of this great 
change may be summed up in one 
word—‘ steam.’ Before the intro- 
duction of railways these pleasure- 
fairs were the chief, if not the only, 
holidays of the ordinary people in 
the neighbourhood, and were re- 
sorted to by the country folk for 
the double purpose of business 
and pleasure. It was from the 
stalls of the itinerant merchants 
who exhibited their wares at the 
fair that the poorer people pur- 
chased many of their smaller house- 
hold goods, and it was an ordinary 
thing for rustic couples about to 
enter into connubial happiness, or 
otherwise, to ‘ wait for the fair’ be- 
fore selecting many of the neces- 
saries for their future home. But 
now the times are entirely changed ; 
it is so easy and cheap for villagers 
to get to the towns, that the occu- 
pation of many of the traveiling 
tradespeople is entirely gone. 
There is no doubt, too, that the 
starting of codperative and indus- 
trial societies in villages and small 
towns has had much to do with 
the extirpation of this, once neces- 
sary, branch of trade. A proof 
of this is seen in the smaller num- 
ber of ‘ cheap Jacks’ at fairs now. 
These peripatetic dealers were, a 
few years back, the greatest attrac- 
tion of the fair ; they vended goods 
of the cheapest and most showy 
character, and disposed of them, 
not in the ordinary way of business, 
but after the manner of a Dutch 
auction, always starting the article 
at about six times the price at 
which it was intended to sell, and 
making two or three judicious 
halts at prices where there was a 
NN 
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chance ofa sale. One of the fa- 
vourite articles for sale was a work- 
box, and was disposed of some- 
what after the following manner: 
* Now look ’ere, a ’ansum rosewood 
workbox, cost fifteen shillings at 
any shop in this town; I’ll forfit 
half my ’ed and a thousand pounds 
if any one can buy it for less. But 
what am I goin’ to do? why, give 
you all a treat. I won't ask fifteen 
bob ; ten I say is the price; look 
here, I ain’t pertickler—ten, nine, 
eight, seven; here, seven and a 
tanner I’ll take. What, no buyers ? 
Well, you are a lot ; why, you can’t 
have seen what I’m a-sellin’—a 
’ansum rosewood workbox, lock 
and key guaranteed. Why, my 
little dears, with sweethearts or 
husbands, you have only got to 
buy the stuff, lock it up all night 
in the box, and in the mornin’ 
there’s the shirt ready made; that’s 
a fact, as true as all the other lies 
I've told to-day. It’s how the old 
woman makes all mine, ain’t it, old 
gal? Look ’ere now, as we're 
all out for a spree, you won’t have 
it for three half-dollars? Werry 
well, then, six, five, four, three, two 
and a half. Now who says half-a- 
dollar for this extrornary bargain? 
Here’s the man for me; come on, 
old boy, and don’t be shy; sold 
again and got the money.’ This 
speech is generally accompanied 
by the clanging of a large bell, or 
the springing of awatchman’s rattle, 
and interspersed with snatches 
of comic songs popular at the 
time. The article just sold is 
always ‘the last of the sort; but 
cheap Jack or his partner generally 
manages to find ‘just one more,’ 
until the buyers are exhausted, 
and then a fresh article has to be 
introduced. 

It was mentioned above that 
steam was the great cause of the de- 
cadence of these fairs; but steam 
has also had much to do with the 
altered appearance the fairs present 
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to the eye. Five-and-twenty years 
ago the ‘ roundabouts’ were few in 
number, and were pushed round 
by all the ‘ tag-rag and bobtail’ of 
the fair; urchins who had no 
money to spend, and who were 
rewarded with a ride now and then 
for their labours. These amuse- 
ments then formed but a small 
part of the fair, and were entirely 
dependent on the gamins for their 
motive power. But with the ap- 
plication of steam these round- 
abouts became the most popularly 
patronised of all the entertain- 
ments. They are now got up in 
the most gorgeous manner, with a 
very liberal supply of revolving 
plate-glass and gold cornice, and 
are covered in, so that a shower of 
rain is rather a good thing for the 
proprietor. 

To add to the attraction, a large 
organ is constantly at work by 
steam-power, and delights the 
country audience with J/adame 
Angot, Pinafore, &c. These amuse- 
ments have become so popular 
that they seem to have driven the 
small ‘ shows’ quite out of the field. 

The most prominent feature of 
the fair is either theatre, wax- 
works, or menagerie. Of the his- 
tory of these first entertainments 
Mr. Frost has given us a most 
instructive and amusing account in 
his work already referred to. The 
theatre now at country fairs has 
dwindled into insignificance ; usu- 
ally the performance consists of a 
tragedy, comic song, and panto- 
mime, all given in about twenty 
minutes. Before each performance 
the actors and actresses perambu- 
late the front of the booth, and go 
through a/ fresco dances pro bono 
publico. Theclown and pantaloon 


perform all sorts of antics to attract 
attention; and at frequent inter- 
vals the visitors are requested ‘ to 
walk up, as there is a most re- 
spectable company inside, and 
we're just agoin’ to begin.’ 


It is 
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not at all unusual, after accepting 
the invitation, and paying the en- 
trance - money, to find yourself 
nearly the sole occupant of the 
theatre, and so be doomed either 
to wait half an hour until a suffi- 
cient company has been got to- 
gether, or else to forfeit your 
money. The establishment of re- 
gular places of amusement in many 
towns, and their easy accessibility 
from neighbouring villages, has 
caused the travelling theatre to fall 
into disrepute. Mr. Frost shows 
that formerly it was a usual thing 
for actors and actresses of note to 
take booths at the fairs. We 
wonder what would now be thought 
of an announcement that Mr. 
Irving and a celebrated company 
from London would attend at any 
country fair ! 

The shooting - galleries. have 
greatly increased in number since 
they have been more attractively 
got up, and, altogether, they give 
the fair a nineteenth-century Brum- 
magem appearance, in lieu of the 
old-fashioned pictures with which 
the fronts of the shows of old were 
decorated. Of these pictures the 
most fascinating for the crowd is 
always that representing human 
beings undergoing all sorts of tor- 
tures, such as being cut to pieces 
by a revolving saw, or roasted alive 
in front of a slow fire. The ‘ Bul- 
garian Atrocities’ came at a happy 
moment for the showmen : the old 
‘Inquisition’ and ‘ Turkish Cruel- 
ties’ were nearly worn-out; the 
public had seen them year after 
year, and they had lost their fas- 
cination ; but when called by an- 
other name quite a fresh interest 
was developed. The pictures 
themselves were not altered—that 
would have been quite unnecessary 
—the new name, while all the 
papers were full of ‘ Bulgarian 
Atrocities,’ gave the pictures, as it 
were, a local colouring, and caused 
quite a run on the establishment. 
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These entertainments, generally 
known as ‘peep-shows,’ are now 
but shadows of their former selves. 
The proprietors of the peep-shows 
rarely take the trouble to get 
fresh pictures painted when any- 
thing is attracting public attention, 
and for which no picture in the 
establishment can be used: the 
simple way in which the matter is 
arranged is to use the illustrations 
of the Graphic or the J//ustrated 
London News. At the time of the 
Tichborne trial it was the great 
attraction at these shows, and 
people innocently paid their two- 
pences to see the ‘new and ori- 
ginal pictures, all taken from life,’ 
and were rewarded by a sight of 
the pictures from the special num- 
ber of the Graphic seen through 
magnifying glasses. 

The waxwork proprietors do not 
show much more originality than 
their neighbours at the peep-show. 
‘Daniel in the Lions’ Den’ and 
‘Moses striking the Rock’ are 
always the staple pieces. In the 
former the showman recites the 
account, not always strictly fol- 
lowing the biblical narrative; as, 
for instance, in the case of the 
showman who describes King 
Darius ‘coming in the morning, 
and saying, in a lamentable voice, 
“ Dan’'l, do them lions bite?”’ The 
other figures common to waxworks 
vary according to the times: 
doubtless Cetewayo proved a great 
attraction at most shows; but he 
must have given proprietors as 
much trouble as he gave the Govern- 
ment, because there was no figure 
already occupying the show that 
could be transformed into the ex- 
Zulu king. Sir Garnet Wolseley or 
Lord Chelmsford would not give 
much difficulty, as previous mili- 
tary heroes would want but little 
alteration to do duty for the Zulu 
commanders. 

A menagerie is a sine gud non 
at a country fair; but unless either 
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Day’s or Edmonds’ puts in an 
appearance, they are of the most 
feeble kind, though always worth 
a visit to hear the description of 
the man who explains the ‘habits 
and natures of the beastes as they 
lives in their native forestes.’ 

Performing dogs, performing 
fleas, a fat woman, and living ske- 
leton, with a conjurer or two, and 
some photographic saloons, make 
uptheremaining part of the ‘shows.’ 
In addition to these there are gene- 
rally some dancing-booths, where 
clodhoppers in different degrees 
of intoxication go through incom- 
prehensible dances with their vil- 
lage partners. Of course ‘refresh- 
ments’ are liberally represented, 
from the humble sausage to the 
aristocratic oyster, whilst the quan- 
tity of the different concoctions, 
grouped together under the generic 
term of beer, which is consumed, 
would make Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
pale with anger. There are always 
plenty of ways for the guileless 
youth to be relieved of any spare 
cash he may carry with him; his 
worst foe—the gentleman who sold 
two half-crowns in a purse for a 
shilling—has been extirpated by 
the police; but others remain who 
tempt him to throw rings for 
knives and sticks—a game at which 
it is next to impossible for the 
player to come off any but second 
best. 

If there is one argument that 
could be used more than another 
for the suppression of these fairs, it 
is the behaviour of the crowd as 
evening draws on. Generally com- 
posed of young men and women, it 
is of the most disorderly and rough 
character; taken altogether, per- 
haps not quite so bad as ‘ Fairlop 
Friday,’ described by Mr. Davies 
in his most interesting book, A/ystic 
London, but yet quite bad enough 
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for any sensible person to see that 
itcan be productive of nothing but 
mischief. A few years ago ‘ scratch- 
backs’ were all the rage; with these 
‘ladies’ tormentors,’ as their ven- 
dors christened them, the majority 
of the fair-frequenters found plea- 
sure in scratching one another 
down their backs; and, had they 
confined their attentions to one 
another it is probable they would 
not have been interfered with ; but 
it was quite impossible for any re- 
spectable female to walk through 
the fair without coming in for a 
considerable share of the patron- 
age of these ‘ scratchers.’ But local 
authority issued a notice forbid- 
ding ‘ scratch-backs,’ and forthwith 
up started a stil] worse torment in 
the shape of ‘ scent-squirts.’ With 
these little leaden cases filled with 
dirty water the roystering part of 
the crowd deluged one another, in- 
nocent lookers-on coming in for a 
full share of the dirty streams. 
Local authority prevailed over the 
squirts; but the inventive genius 
of the nineteenth-century youth 
showed that it could keep pace 
with magisterial injunctions, and 
the latest phase in fair amusements 
seems to be hitting one another 
sharp blows on the back with penny 
canes, and throwing flour in each 
other’s faces, though some ardent 
spirits, thinking flour too innocent, 
have introduced soot for throwing 
purposes— possibly this was in 
honour of Cetewayo. 

Pleasure-fairs are certainly dying 
hard; but still there cannot be 
much doubt that before the pre- 
sent generation dies out, these 
gatherings will be nearly as ex- 
tinct as the dodo. However, in 
their day they were useful, and 
therefore it would be a pity should 
they go down quite ‘unwept, un- 
honoured, and unsung.’ 








